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The Character of Mellen 


N event showing how up-to-date is the Money 
Trust Series, is the onslaught of former 
President Mellen on the management of the new 
Haven Railroad while he was at the head of it. 
The gist of Mr. Mellen’s declaration is that while 
he was nominally at the head of the road, the 
financial policy was dictated by the financiers of 
New York and Boston who controlled the road. 
Mr. Mellen is sore at present, what he says should 
be taken with reserve, and when he declares 
that it was the Boston financiers who wanted to 
suppress him, we do not think he spoke accur- 
ately. Nevertheless his outbreak confirms much 
that we have been printing. When he left the 
road his mouth was closed beeause of heavy 
cash payments and the promise of _ thirty 
thousand dollars a year for five years. The pub- 
lic outery against this magnanimity with the 
stockholders’ money caused a declination of the 
gift by Mr. Mellen, and it is possible he was glad 
to give up the money for the sake of free expres- 
sion. 
him angry that he could not act independently 
of the men who raised him. “If I live fifteen 
years,” he said to an acquaintance, “TI shall have 
the world by the tail.” He had the mania of 
bigness, and he was fond of praise. As he grew 
in importance, he chafed more at being called a 
messenger boy for Mr. Morgan. It will be re- 
membered that when Alexander the Great came 
to a town, he would get together all the promi- 
nent men and have them killed. Thus he de- 
stroyed competition. His empire fell, neverthe- 
less, even as Napoleon’s began to crumble when 
he attempted more than lay within human power. 
Mr. Morgan probably organized The Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine more from the habit of 
undertaking everything than in coolness of judg- 
ment. Indeed, it is reported of Mr. Morgan 
that he declared: “We are getting things now 
where a few men can sit down and settle all the 
affairs of the country.”’ And Senator Cummins 
answered: “I do not think that plan would 
work, unless the Almighty was chairman of the 
board.” 


Speed 


OME people might call Mr. Brandeis radical, 
and yet it is difficult even for Mr. Brandeis 
to keep up with the facts, so rapidly do they 
develop. In last week’s issue he stated the num- 
ber of banks and directorates locked together in 
Boston. Since that issue went to press, the 
figures have changed. Two more Boston banks 
have consolidated. 














He wanted to be a despot, and it made | 


A New Idea 


HE whole series on Breaking the Money 
Trust is as full of originality as it is of im- 
portance. One conception is especially worth 
emphasis. Gradually the world comes to accept 
certain kinds of private businesses as so imme- 
diately connected with public welfare and public 
necessity that they are called public-service cor- 
porations. Among these, heretofore, banks have 
not been included. Lately, however, the busi- 
ness of receiving deposits and making loans has 
come to be recognized as so general in nature 
that it is in many ways already regulated by law. 
Therefore, as Mr. Brandeis points out, and as 
Senator Owen has also pointed out, this principle 
being accepted, it follows logically that banks are 
subject to the rule which forbids public-service 
corporations from making unjust discriminations 
and giving undue preferences. 


How Things Work Together 


HE greatest importance of the series is that 
it solves with masterly grasp the economic 


problem now facing us—the problem which, as 





President Wilson says, lies at the very root of the 
new freedom. Second in importance is the fact 
that Congress is about to legislate not only on 
currency but on many sides of the trust problem, 
and this series is the best foundation for such 
legislation. There are also many incidental con- 
nections of the series with current events. For 
instance, in the instalment carried this week is a 
discussion about efficiency and graft in relation 
to railroad rates. Everybody remembers the 
famous argument of Mr. Brandeis about how 
railroads could save $1,000,000 a day by modern 
methods, which probably was the argument that 
persuaded the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to refuse the former application for an advance. 
Mr. Brandeis is again counsel for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the present advance 
freight-rate case, and therefore is carrying out 
before this legal body one aspect of the work 
he has put into the general unfolding of his 
philosophy given in the Money Trust series. 


Prosperity in the South 


a“ HE best year since the war,” is a common 

expression in the Atlantic and Gulf States. 
The tobacco farmers of Virginia and North 
Carolina are getting top prices for leaf tobacco, 
thanks to the real competition, in spite of com- 
mon ownership, between the buyers, the com- 
panies of the dissolved Tobacco Trust. The 
drought in Texas and Oklahoma cut short the 
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Texas cotton crop a million bales and lifted the | 
In Georgia, two and a half | 
| pared with the benefits to be derived from its use 
means, at 500 pounds to the bale, at the price of | 


price of cotton. 
million bales were produced this year, which 


fourteen cents a pound, $70.00 a bale, with $10 
added for the cotton seed, from which is made the 
poor man’s butter and the rich man’s salad oil,— 
$200,000,000 dollars for Georgia’s cotton crop; 
$1,120,000,000 for the fourteen million bales the 
South produces this year. The banks in the 
cotton belt show greater assets and deposits 
than ever before. 


owners uttered while the Tariff Bill was pending. 
With the tariff question settled, the Currency Bill 
soon to pass, freeing the smaller banks from domi- 
nation by the larger, the way will be cleared for 
sarrying out the administration program of trust 
legislation at the regular session of Congress. 


The Beiliss Jury 


of “not guilty”? was rendered by a jury of six 


peasants, three minor government officials, two | 
tradesmen and one professional man—ordinary | 
men, rather below the average, as a whole, in | 


education and intellect. It was by common 


sense, a most precious gift widespread among | 
men, that they saw through the several weeks of | 


A n- 


obfuscations by theologians and experts. 


other gift this jury had was explained in an | 
observation reported of a member of the Duma: | 
““A Russian peasant’s conscience will not allow | 
| strong as many well-informed observers think. 


him to find a man guilty when he sees no proof.” 
An ingenuous writer, who surely has forgotten 
that he ever read LeBon’s book on “The Crowd: 


A Study of the Popular Mind,” observed that | 


the acquittal of Beiliss “is a cheerful sign. It 


demonstrates that the fair temper shown during | 


the trial by the more educated classes has per- 
meated the lower.” Are we, then, to assume that 
high officials and journalists, official or otherwise, 
are not of the educated classes? Knowledge 
and wisdom are far from synonymous terms. 

In the famous bank fraud case Robin fooled 
all the insanity experts, those called by the 
prosecution as well as those called by the defense, 
but the jury found him out. 


The Hetch Hetchy Controversy 


OW do you explain the fact that a fierce agi- 
tation all over the country is kept up 
against a measure which has had the support of 
Gifford Pinchot, James R. Garfield, James D. 
Phelan, William Kent and a number of other con- 
spicuous fighters for conservation in this country? 
Gifford Pinchot says: 

“T am fully persuaded that there is no other 
comparable source of water supply available at 
anything like a reasonable cost to the cities 
around San Francisco Bay. 

“Second: That the supply of surface water 
furnished by the Spring Valley Water Company 
is adequate neither in quality nor in quantity. 

“Third: That the injury to Hetch Hetchy by 
substituting a lake for the present swampy floor 
of the valley, all due allowances being made for 








The cotton factories are run- | 
ning full time, in spite of wails of calamity their | 
| power it will develop if the grant goes through.” 








whatever reduction in the height of the walls 
there may be, is altogether unimportant com- 


as a reservoir. 

“Fourth: That the sanitary regulations in- 
cluded in the bill absolutely dispose of the plea, 
untenable at all times, that what San Francisco is 
asking for is control of half of the Yosemite Park 
instead of merely the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir. 

“Fifth: That much of the opposition has its 
root in the unwillingness of water-power and 
transportation interests in and around San Fran- 
cisco to see the city get possession of the large 


The forces in opposition are two. The water- 


| power companies who know exactly what they 


are doing, and the sentimental lovers of scenery 
who do not know at all what they are doing. A 
very few of them, like John Muir, may know the 
facts and be out of perspective on the relative 
importance of things, but most of them are per- 


| sons unaccustomed to studying exact conditions, 
HEN Mendel Beiliss was acquitted, after | 

a two years’ utterly occasionless incar- | 
ceration, of “‘ritual murder”’ at Kiev, the verdict | 


who merely go up in the air when somebody tells 
them that some scenery is going to be hurt some- 
where. If there is any injury to scenery at all 
in this case, it will be slight and the economic 
gain will be so great as to explain why conserva- 
tionists of the type we have mentioned are so 
enthusiastic for the bill now before Congress. 


Nerve 


OGER SULLIVAN is an avowed candidate 
, for the Senate. He even has a chance of 
election, although it is to be hoped, for the honor 
of the State of Illinois, that this chance is not as 


There is in the United States no more complete 
example of the old-fashioned American boss, the 
go-between who rules the small politicians by 
catering to the predatory corporations. One ques- 
tion at least ought to be asked of Mr. Sullivan 
before the election: Has he sold his gas stock! 


Ohio Schools 


ROBABLY at least six thousand meetings 
were held in schoolhouses in Ohio on the 
night of Friday, November 14. That means 
more even than the fact that six thousand dele- 
gates were elected to the Educational Congress 
which met in Columbus on December 5 and 6. 
It means that at least six thousand schools talked 
about their own local needs, and how the com- 
munity could meet local school problems. It is, 
we believe, the first time in the history of the 
United States that a governor has called a legis- 
lature in special session chiefly for the purpose of 
improving the system of education. Physical 
and intellectual conditions alike were considered. 
Out of three thousand teachers in one-room town- 
ship schools less than one thousand had gradu- 
ated from four-year high schools. Less than one- 
fourth of them had had any professional training. 
The physical conditions in many of the schools 
are dangerous to health. As Governor Cox said, 
the trend from the country to the cities is in no 
small degree due to the decline of the rural 
school system. In attacking the problem with 
such energy, Ohio promises to improve where 


| improvement will have a far-reaching influence. 
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coming to know one another, with the resulting 
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Single Tax Progress 


O economic gospel of the day is progressing 
faster that the doctrine rather unfortunate- 
ly named the Single Tax; unfortunately because 
a great many persons are sympathetic with the 
movement to throw heavier taxation on unim- 
proved real estate, and remove taxes from im- 
proved property who are not willing to go the dis- 
tance of saying that there should be no other 
form of taxation, and this unwillingness applies 
even to some who want to carry taxation of land 
values so far as to nationalize the land. Pueblo, 
Colorado, last month accepted the Single Tax, 
thus following the example of various places in 
New Zealand, Australia, and Canada. Pueblo is 
not a big city, but it is the biggest in the 
United States to try this taxation plan. Natur- 
ally, therefore, the results will be watched with 
peculiar interest. 


Alcoholism 


INCE Aeneas at least, has Italy been a wine- 

drinking country. Ferrero declares the vine 
was a most potent instrument of subjugating 
the Barbarian. Rome taught Gaul, Spain, 
Helvetia, the Danube regions many things—law, 
war, road construction, city building, the Latin 
and Hellenic arts and civilizations; but unfor- 
tunately for those races she taught them also 
how to ferment the juice of the grape. Sep- 
tember last the Fourteenth International Con- 
gress on Alcoholism met in Milan to deliberate 
upon it—in Italy, perhaps the largest wine- 
producing country, in proportion to its area, in 
the world. That country is supposed to have 
had, up to recent years, the smallest alcoholism 
death rate. Signor Falcioni, in welcoming the 
delegates, urged not the suppression of wine 
drinking (which is a source of enormous wealth 
to the Italian wine-growers) but a fight against 
its abuse. The enormous emigration from the 


Italian rural districts of recent years has favored | 


the spread of drunkenness, because those going 
to countries where alcoholism prevails return 
victims of the habit. 

In Munich also, world-famed for its amber, 
foam-topped fluid, anti-aleohol physicians are 
concerning themselves especially with children 
(some of whom begin beer-drinking with infaney), 
youths, and those who, when intoxicated, are a 
direct menace to the communal welfare. There 
is, however, no desire to reprehend liquor dealers 
or to antagonize non-abstaining parents. No 
excuse is to be given for such a letter as was 
once written by an irate Teuton to his child’s 
teacher at school: ‘‘ You teach mine child dot 
beer ruins der coats of der stomach: you please 
mind your own business.” 


A New Club 


HE City Club of Boston has been a conspicu- 
ous success in advancing democratic gov- 
ernment through democratic social relations, and 
now the women of that city have organized their 
own city club. Edward A. Filene, speaking to 
them at their first dinner, described the hardships 
of industry, the social shortcomings, and named 
various remedies, putting highest of all fellowship, 


increase of understanding and good-will: 

“By simply breaking bread together—and 
learning to understand each other—learning to 
sympathize with all kinds of women, you shall 
set in operation forces that will never rest.” 

That is the secret. Many things help for- 
ward, but nothing helps so much as real knowl- 
edge of our fellow beings. ° 








Periodicals and Styles 


HE Women’s Magazines have had a serious 

effect upon the garment-making industry. 
Circulating in great numbers throughout the 
country, they keep the women of Podunk and of 
Lame Duck promptly informed of all the changes, 
as they are hurried across from Paris to New 
York. Formerly the garment industry could 
be regular, because after supplying a certain 
style to the big centers it could keep on manu- 
facturing it for the smaller places. This meant 
steady employment. Now that four principal 
changes in style every year, and about twenty- 
six minor changes, on every one of many gar- 
ments, making a total of several thousands, have 
to be supplied for the whole country in hot haste, 
the old evenness of manufacture and dis- 
tribution and employment seems impossible to 
maintain. The New York firms do all they can 
to get ideas from Paris far enough ahead to give 
them comfortable time for meeting the American 
demand, but the secrets are so well kept, or the 
decisions so late, that there is a great rush always 
for our big cities, followed by an equal rush for the 
small places. If Mr. Bok succeeds in his endeavor 
to divorce American from Paris styles he will 
accomplish an interesting and desirable victory, 
but the change will do nothing to meet the par- 
ticular difficulty. That difficulty cannot be 
lessened until the average woman through the 
country ceases to compete with the New York 
female plutocrat. 


Poe’s Reason 


OE wrote that perhaps a certain Barrow was 

right, and the dearth of genius in Amer- 
ican literature was “‘owing to the continual 
teasing of the mosquitoes.” There are fewer 
mosquitoes to-day—and no Poe. 





Query 


HE story is told of a man in England who 

was highly praised for heroically rescuing 
another man from drowning. He disclaimed all 
courage, however, and said it was a very simple 
matter: “I merely swam alongside of him and 
turned him over on his back, just to make sure 
it wasn’t Lloyd George, and then pulled him in to 
shore.” Suppose you were telling this story in 
America and wished to substitute for Lloyd 
George a native of this country. If vou were 
a stand-patter, who would be your choice? 
Would it be the President of the United States, 
for example, or Senator LaFollette, or Secretary 
Bryan, or Col. Roosevelt? And if you were a 
Progressive what would be yours? Or, if you 
want to choose some patriot without classifying 
yourself, that answer also will be welcome. 
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BEHOLD Belasco in his den, 
Wielding the scissors, paste and pen, 
And writing with consummate skill 


A play by W. De Mille. 


PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 
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HEN Hafiz saw the portrait free, 
By Monty Flagg, of him and me, 
He made remarks one can’t repeat 


In any reputable sheet. 


Mlle. Fauteuil and J. M. 


behave naturally on the stage than 

for a camel to be free and easy in 
a needle’s eye, or for that matter for Mr. 
Rockefeller to get into Heaven. 

What can be more pathetic than the 
spectacle of a helpless young chair or 
table or settee starting on a stage career 
shining with gilt varnish and high ambi- 
tion to reflect in art’s mirror the drawing- 
- room manners of the furniture of real life. 


I: is harder for a table or chair to 


LLE. FAUTEUIL (that is her stage 
name, in private life she is just plain 
Settee) is fresh, charming and of the best 
manufacture. She appears nightly in a 
Broadway theater, yet she has attracted 
no attention. She has received no press 
notices. 

Certainly this is from no lack of charm 
on her part. Her legs are delightful. 
In the contemplation of their gilded 
curves, one scarcely notices that she has 
no arms or that her back is slightly curved, 
and her upholstery, a brocade of the 
season before last. 


[N a hushed papiér-maché voice the 

property man told me the story of 
Mile. Fauteuil’s persecution—how, at the 
first rehearsal with scenery, she occupied 
a perfectly proper position between the 
center table and the bay window, how 
the Leading Lady insisted on her being 
moved as she obstructed that superior 
person’s path when, after writing the 
letter, she crosses to the window to see 
if her Husband is in the garden. 

Mile. Fauteuil was then transferred to 
a station between the table and the fire- 
place. This was all right, until the scene 
between the Husband and Wife, when the 
Husband walks back and forth (quickly 
up stage and slowly down stage), between 
the table and the fire-place. 


6 


This time it was not a case of politely 
requesting the intervention of the stage- 
manager: ee 


Poor mangled Fauteuil! When she 

was picked up from the orchestra pit 
it was found that two of her rungs were 
fractured and her left castor was broken 
clean off at the ankle. 

After half a day in the hospital without 
either anesthetics, flowers or press notices, 
she reappeared on the left side of the stage, 
between the center table and the safe. 
Here she was conspicuous and happy 
until it was found that the Erring Son in 
his voyage from the window to the safe, 
was compelled to take a difficult step to 
one side to avoid the fauteuil. 

Bandied from right to left, up stage 
and down stage, at last Mlle. Fauteuil 
landed in her present obscure position, to 
the right of the stairway pillar, where, 
though miserably obscure, she interferes 
with nobody’s stage business. 


N the interior set as now played there 
is only one chair with a speaking 

part—this is, the Jacobean chair on which 
the leading man leans when talking to 
the ingénue. In the first act, it faces 
left so that he may show his favorite 
profile. In the second act, the chair is 
reversed in order that the audience may 
enjoy his more popular and extensively 
photographed right profile. 

The moral of this story is that the 
furniture on the stage must never appear 
more intelligent than the actors. 

In this play the intelligence is equally 
divided, and the production bids fair 
to run all season. 


BOUT three weeks ago (if any one 
in these rapid times can remember 
so far back) a comedy entitled “The 


Barrie 


Younger Generation” ended its brief run 
at the Lyceum. Its failure was chiefly 
due to the realistic acting of the furniture 
in the parlor set. In consequence of 
this, the actors were compelled to behave 
exactly as real people behave in a real 
parlor. The result was an artistic effect 
of naturalness that killed one of the 
best comedies that has been seen in 


New York since ‘‘ Hindle Wakes.” 


> 


VEN the meritricious glitter of the 

subsequent curtain-dropper, “Half 
an Hour” by Barrie, could not save ““The 
Younger Generation.” : 

Talk about a mauvais quart dheure! 
Here was a double dose, with a ven- 
geance. Mr. Alan Dale, with evasive en- 
thusiasm, called the play wonderful. 
What a wonderful word “wonderful” 
is! What would one do without it when 
meeting a sudden demand for payment 
of compliments on anything, from a bad 
book to a bawling baby? 

In justice to Mr. Barrie it should be 
stated that in the English production “the 
brutality of the husband” did not ex- 
press itself so violently in his wearing 
apparel—wearing apparel is I believe what 
the tailor calls them. 


HY do our “stage gentlemen” al- 
ways strive to appear as if they had 
just left the hands of the tailor? Is it any 
less vulgar to suggest a tailor’s shop in the 
newness of one’s clothes than to suggest the 
barber shop in the dressing of one’s hair? 
There is something unspeakably grue- 
some in the thought of the wife returning 
in half an hour to the arms of such an 
atrociously dressed husband. 

Mr. Barrie is a master of whimsical 
comedy. In the amusingly pathetic he 
has few equals. In tragic drama he is 
hopelessly out of his depth. 

































Revolutions 
an 
Concessions 


By McGREGOR 


Part I 
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Waiting for Developments 





a contemptuous attitude toward the Latin-Amer- 

ican nations to the South of us. A South American 
republic seemed a contradiction in terms. We com- 
placently regarded ourselves, graciously including Can- 
ada, with our Anglo-Saxon heritage, as the only people 
of the Western world capable of self-government, and our 
free institutions as beyond the attainment of peoples 
with their roots in Spain or Portugal. So we cracked 
our jokes at their revolutions, served daily for breakfast. 
Latterly, with some wholesome truths we have been learn- 
ing about ourselves, the mis-government of our cities, 
the control of state and even national politics by corrupt 
bosses, we have come to recognize that revolutions are 
things of the past in the great, progressive, South Amer- 
ican States, Brazil, the Argentine, Chili, Peru, and that 
wars between them had ceased. The Central American 
States are still a by-word, but we have begun to learn the 
real truth about the causes of the revolutions that used 
to be so frequent. The South American States have se- 
cured stability of government because for them, in large 
measure, the era of concessions is past and the era of in- 
vestments has set in. In the days of their weakness and 
poverty and undeveloped resources they were forced to 
borrow money and the borrower was subject to the 
lender. President Wilson aptly described the process in 
his speech in Mobile. 


| VOR a long time, we of the United States maintained 


(THE process was simple enough. When a loan was 

made, a concession was demanded. The concession 
had to be ratified by legal processes. So the concessionaire 
supported the party that was able to ratify the conces- 
sion. Sometimes rival concessionaires supported rival 
parties and blood was shed for the rich financial rewards 
that the victorious party could bestow. Sometimes na- 
tive capital combined with foreign, and this was espe- 
cially the case in Mexico under the rule of Diaz. The 


revolution was often brought about by the revolt of the 
people against these exploiters of their country. 


It has 





been a singular perversion of international morals that 
the great nations of the world have used their power to 
protect their citizens engaged in such enterprises, and 
only the Monroe Doctrine has saved the South American 
nations from being European colonies, under the plea 
that order had to be restored for the protection of Euro- 


pean investors. It will be remembered also how near 
the Asphalt Trust came to involving us with Venezuela, 
even the notorious Castro, in this matter, apparently 
acting the part of patriot. But Europe has been the 
chief sinner with regard to South America, while we 
have been mainly at fault in our dealings with Mexico 
and Central America. 


HE truth about Mexico has been hard to establish, 
mainly because the springs of news have been 
poisoned and the commercial interests that control so 
large a part of the American press have published what 
was most favorable, in both news and views, to the 
interests involved. In a letter addressed to a committee 
of the United States Senate, investigating conditions in 
Mexico, we find this striking sentiment from the pen 
of one of the Revolutionists, Braulio Hernandez: “Truth 
is elusive; it is a white dove that only permits those 
who love her to approach her nest: the paths that lead 
to it are humanity and sincerity.” 

Porfirio Diaz was long held up to public view as a wise 
and virtuous President, re-elected continuously because of 
the love and affection borne him by his people. When 
the facts concerning his iron rule of tyranny began to 
come out, his alienation of the national lands and of the 
petty holdings of the peons alike, to his favorites, the 
graft and scandals of his administration, the debauching 
of a sober and clean-living people with pulque and mes- 
cal to enrich his liquor monopoly, his treatment of the 
Yaqui Indians, and the enforced slavery of the peons— 
these facts were bitterly denied. Madero had the sym- 
pathy of the Americans along the border and of disin- 
terested folk generally throughout the country. But 
7 
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as soon as he had been elected to the Presidency and the 
counter-revolution of Orozco was arranged, the com- 
mercialized press became clamorous for intervention be- 
cause of the sacrifice of American lives and property. 
Then Madero was deposed and assassinated. Instantly 
the same sources of news began to praise Huerta as the 
one strong man who could pacify Mexico, and his recog- 
nition by our’ government was imperatively demanded, 
although the counter-revolution by Carranza began im- 
mediately, and has attained far greater proportions than 
that of Orozco. Intervention had lost its attractions 
over-night. 

At bottom, the Mexican question is a land question. 
The land is held today largely by the Spanish de- 
scendants, in regular line, of the old Conquistadores. 
The situation with regard to the land is not unlike that 
which brought on the French Revolution, the poverty of 
the peasantry leading to starvation in Paris and the other 
cities. In France, when the Revolution began, there 
were 130,000 landlords. After the Revolution, 4,000,000 
land owners. This result has already been accomplished 
beyond recall in the Mexican State of Morelos, in the 


Southwest, where Zapata has been operating. ‘There 
were 28 landlords in a population of 200,000. But the 


200,000, in spite of the efforts of Diaz and Madero 
and Huerta, the last ordering a massacre of the people 
at the behest and through the money raised by the 28 
landlords, have already divided up the lands and are 
cultivating them. 


CCORDING to an estimate by M. Bonilla, in the 

bulletin of the Sociedad Geografica y Estadistica, 

published in Mexico City in July last, the landed property 
of Mexico is divided as follows: 


Total area, Value per Total value, 


Class of land. sq.km. sq. km. silver. 

11,000 haciendas. . ' 880,000 $270 $237,600,000 
18 land companies 80,000 90 17,200,000 
Smaller land companies . 120,000 90 10,800,000 
Cities and egidos..... 120,000 175 21,000,000 
Small farms ... 400,000 900 360,000,000 
National lands. 200,000 not valued hig he arerkce 

Total 2,000,000 $636,600,000 


So 11,000 landlords of great estates own 44 per cent. 
of the land, while the land companies own 10 per cent. 
more, which they have bought from the landlords. In 
Lower California three land companies, Mexican, own 
78 per cent. of the land. And there is no land tax, in 
Mexico, but only a tax on production. The landlords 
refuse to sell their lands to the peons but hold them for 
sale in large tracts. In the testimony before the sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the preceding Congress, there were brought out such facts 
as these: Mr. George Look owned a “small ranch”’ of 
75,000 acres, Mr. Charles Newman, one of 100,000, which 
he valued at $2.50 an acre. Charles K. Warren had 
250,000 acres. Morris and Company own 1,256,000 acres. 
While Luiz Terraza is reputed to own from 15,000,- 
000 to 16,000,000 acres, and Enrique Creel, formerly 
Minister to the United States, under Diaz, 5,000,000 
acres. The Corralitos Company owns 5,000,000 acres. 
One of the witnesses was the man that surveyed the land 
for the Creels and the Terrazas, a German civil engineer, 
living in Mexico since 1882, and he summed up the case 
thus: “During this time Porfirio Diaz and his Minister, 
Pacheco, commenced to divide and sell the national lands 
among the big landowners and some surveying companies, 
giving them large tracts of land for the work of surveying 
and selling the other lands to the big landowners and 
land speculators, who often included some lands possessed 
by other people into theirs. Very few persons of the 
middle class had the luck to buy some good piece of land, 
the very poor people had no chance at all to get a piece 
of land to live on. Therefore in Mexico you will not 
find, like in the United States, numerous small farmers 
and small landowners, but only big ‘haciendados,”’ 
with one army of slaves, who gain so low wages as 
scarcely to provide them with a living. 

The foundation of the recent and present revolutions 
in Mexico was laid in the Survey Laws enacted from 
1885 to 1894. It was decreed that the titles to all lands 


should be recorded. Under the ancient “Law of the 
Egido,”’ every village possessed a sort of common con- 
sisting of three square leagues, which furnished the vil- 
lagers gardens and pasturage for their cattle. The new 
laws confined this land to one square league, and the 
landlords, already holding from the time of the Spanish 
Conquest great estates, were not content with buying up 
or receiving as a gift the national lands then surveyed and 
divided, but would advertise, the small holders of land 
being kept in ignorance, their purpose to purchase these 
unrecorded lands, and would then dispossess the rightful 
owners. Then to secure laborers, they bought, generally 
for a song, the egidos, with the exception of the one 
square league remaining, and put the people out of their 
homes and fields, so that the alternative was to work for 
the landlords or starve. 


HERE would have been a revolution any time within 

the last ten years but for two factors. Diaz wel- 
comed foreign investors, granting with lavish hand rich 
concessions, and thus maintaining the ability to make 
large loans sufficient to keep up the army and to over- 
come opposition whether at the so-called elections or by 
force of arms. Then the idea was industriously spread 
that Mexico’s big neighbor to the North would inevitably 
intervene to protect the large American possessions, in 
the way of mines, railroads, cattle ranches, rubber plan- 
tations, and industrial enterprises. Since there is no 
land tax, it is computed that Americans own 42 per cent. 
of the taxable property of Mexico. ‘Their mining com- 
panies, in Chihuahua and Sonora alone, the two large and 
populous states bordering on Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas, are legion for number. The American Smelting 
and Refining Company owns great mining interests, the 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Company has an invest- 
ment of $12,000,000, the Santoy, of $6,000,000. It 
was in accord with international precedents that the 
United States would intervene if the property of its 
citizens was threatened by a revolution. And the 
Mexican people, more than anything else in the world, 
dread the conquest of their country by the United 
States. 

But Diaz had no illusions. He was far-sighted enough 
to dread the agrarian revolution, and saw it impend- 
ing. The millions of small land-owners who had been 
driven from their homes in the egidos and from their little 
farms, because they knew not how to record anew the 
titles to their lands, were growing desperate. Zapata 
started his guerrilla warfare in the South, and Orozco be- 
gan a similar movement in the North. And when Fran- 
cesco I. Madero, of the famous family that is reputed to 
own a hundred million dollars in property, with the favor 
of their large army of employees, liberally treated, en- 
tered Mexico from his exile in the United States, and 
captured Juarez, opposite El Paso, on the border, Diaz 
did not wait for the issue to be fought out. He sent 
for de la Barra, his representative in Washington, 
made him Minister of Foreign Affairs, and thus suc- 


cessor to the Presidency, and Diaz resigned and 
sailed away to France. The uprising of the people was 
general. 


HE Senate Committee, instructed to find out whether 

any persons or corporations domiciled in the United 
States have heretofore been or are now engaged in 
fomenting or financing rebellion in Mexico, “conducted” 
exhaustive hearings on the border and in Washington 
and were able only to find hearsay evidence that 
Standard Oil had financed the Madero Revolution and 
this was from a confusion of Standard Oil with the 
Waters - Pierce Oil Company, which, though partly 
owned by Standard Oil, had been freed from its man- 
agement. This company had been engaged in exposing 
the graft connected with the oil concessions obtained 
by Lord Cowdray, known as the Pearson interests. 
Foreign investors, American and European, were 
opposed to Madero, as he afterwards found to his 
cost, and were in favor of the continuance of the Diaz 
régime. 


The part played in the overthrow of Madero and the upholding of Huerta by the concessionaires is another story and will be told in 
next week's issue 








“Tt was finally decided that I should remain and see if we suited each other” 


IWlary bu Taw Nast 1973, 


Secretarying for a Woman Author 


How one woman has worked out the most difficult of all the feminist’s problems 


* ANTED: A young woman to 
take dictation from writer in 


the mornings and to transcribe 
notes in the afternoons. One accustomed 
to manuscript work. Please answer, 


This advertisement at once attracted 
me. At the time it appeared, I was 
twenty-four years of age and for five years 
I had been working in a lawyer’s office. 
For many reasons I was beginning to 
wish for a change. So I replied to 
the blind advertisement and, to my 
gratification, within two days I received 
an answer. 

When I read the signature to the letter 
I was astonished to recognize it as the 
name of a well-known woman writer 
whose stories and books I had read with 
much interest. Also I was surprised to 
learn that she lived in my city. 

Going to Mrs. L *s home, as in her 
letter she requested, was by way of an 
adventure. What would Mrs. L—— be 
like? What would it mean to me, if I 
secured the position, to be in daily con- 
tact with a woman who must dwell in an 
ideal world? 

When I arrived at the street and num- 
ber indicated in Mrs. L ’s letter I 
found a plain apartment building. I rang 
the bell of the third floor, and when an 
Hibernian voice answered me and asked 
me to walk up, my knees actually shook. 








Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


You see I had never before met, face to 
face, any celebrity. 

The person who opened the door was 
not the trim maid I had rather expected, 
but a middle-aged woman, scrupulously 
tidy, wearing an enveloping gingham 
apron. She smiled at me and cordially 
invited me to enter. I found myself in a 
hall that led directly into a large, modern 
sitting-room, opening into a smaller room, 
Mrs. L——’s studio. 

*‘ Just sit down and make yourself com- 
fortable,” said the woman I afterward 
knew as Jane. Then she left me. 


N a short time Mrs. L—— appeared. 
She was young, and had a half-shy air 
that was immediately attractive to me. 
She wore a little pink lawn dress. Her 
hair was a soft brown, drawn back from 
her face and fastened in a knot at the 
nape of her neck. Her eyes were brown, 
childlike in their direct gaze, but with the 
power to estimate another at once. I 
felt that with one sweeping glance she 
knew me through and through, that there 
was little I might expect to hide from her. 
She drew up a chair and sat down. 
‘I wanted to see you at once,” she began, 
‘so I didn’t stop to remove my apron. 
I’ve just finished bathing the baby.” 
Since I was too tongue-tied to reply, she 
went on: 
“You said in your letter that you could 


take shorthand rapidly and that you be- 
lieved you would like my kind of work.” 
I nodded. 


“FT WANT some one who could rather 

eliminate her personality during the 
time I dictate,” she went on. “‘That is, I 
don’t wish to be interrupted if you should 
fail to get a word—and please assure me 
that you can turn your shorthand book 
without rustling the leaves.” 

I smiled back at her. “I can be very 
quiet and unobtrusive,” I said. 

“You may remain here in the after- 
noons to transcribe your notes or do the 
transcribing at your own home,” she said. 

“T have no typewriter of my own at 
present,” I told her. 

“Well. you would have to stay here. 
then,” she answered. 

We discussed the matter of my refer- 
ences, and terms and it was finally 
decided that I should remain and see if 
we suited each other. 

SoI started in as Mrs. L——’s secretary. 

On my second morning Mrs. L——- came 
into the studio to give me some directions. 
“Open any business letters on my desk. 
Those from editors speaking about work 
put in one pile. Those obviously reply- 
ing to questions of mine about work put 
in another pile. And place any re- 
turned manuscripts in the drawer marked 
‘Cooler.’”’ 
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HEN she went away. “Returned 
manuscripts!”” and “Cooler.” She 
evidently believed something to be wrong 
with a returned manuscript and so put it 
aside for consideration! When I had the 
letters arranged, she returned again, this 
time bearing a baby in her arms, half on 
the way to sleepy land. The mother’s 
face as she looked down at her child was 
Madonna-like. 

‘This little girl,” she said to me, “‘has 
been bathed and fed and should by all 
scientific rules be put in her crib and al- 
lowed to go to sleep alone. But she so 
charms me that I feel I must keep her 
with me. If it will not distract your at- 
tention I will try to dictate with her in 
my arms.” And she began. 


[t was a romantic story she started, 

looking every once in a while at notes 
I gave her; thrillingly interesting I found 
it, though I had to bend every energy to 
keep up with her. The baby fell asleep, 
and instinctively the speaker lowered her 
voice. But her words flowed steadily on. 
I don’t believe she hesitated while I filled 
half a shorthand book. She gazed most 
of the time out of the window, but her 
physical eyes saw nothing. She was 
absolutely living and moving with her 
characters. 

At last she brought her eyes back to 
me. ‘“‘Now that’s as it should be,’ she 
ended, ‘“‘to write quickly and easily.” 

Then she went away, her child held 
close in her arms, and I did not see her 
again till about two o’clock, when she 
appeared in the doorway dressed for the 
street. She said: “I’m going out as 
usual with the two children.”” That was 
the first time I knew she had two children. 
*“And when you've finished transcribing 
your notes you may go home.” 

I couldn’t help it. I went to the win- 
dow in a few moments and looked out. 
Down in the street I saw Mrs. L—— start- 
ing away, wheeling the baby in her per- 
ambulator, the young son gamboling joy- 
ously at her side. She seemed just like 
any one of a number of other women tak- 
ing their children out for an airing, but I 
decided that she was very different from 
any I had ever known in that she had 
mastered the art of having both children 
and a career! 


AFTER three days’ trial it was decided 
that I should remain with Mrs. L—— 
and I was very happy, since I enjoyed the 
work and its variety, very different as it 
was from the cut-and-dried declarations, 
petitions and affidavits I had been grind- 
ing out forfive years. AlsoI enjoyed being 
with Mrs. L She was very magnetic 
and she had a keen sense of humor 
which lightened many a situation holding 
elements of danger. But a flashing 
observation from Mrs. L , a brilliant 
smile and the day was saved for all 
about her. 

She had her work, of course, well organ- 
ized. She was not naturally systematic, 
she told me, but had trained herself to 
orderly observances in every department 
of her life, and she let nothing interfere 
with her household routine. In the morn- 
ings she bathed her children, put the 
baby to bed, saw the little boy off to 
kindergarten in the care of a young 
woman, then made out her list for the day, 
sometimes with Jane’s help, but often 
personally going out to her ice-box and 
her pantry. She gave Jane each day an 
outline of duties, a rather flexible outline, 
of necessity, but never too many tasks for 
Jane to perform comfortably. She em- 
ployed, besides Jane, a man to do the 








heavy cleaning weekly, and a laundress. 
All those who worked for her did their 
best; sometimes I thought it was because 
Mrs. L—— treated them so humanly 
—not perfunctorily nor indifferently—she 
was really interested in them and their 
lives, and they felt her interest. 


glad how she could bring her mind 

from eggs and butter to the task of 
mapping out an imaginary situation with 
imaginary characters and making them 
live and breathe was a feat I couldn’t 
understand—naturally, I suppose. After 
her work in the home she would come to 
her studio, pick up a scenario, and per- 
haps begin to dictate without pause for 
an hour. 

Of course one great element in Mrs. 
L ’s ability to do so many things well, 
was her superb health. She never neg- 
lected taking long walks in the afternoons, 
either with her children or leaving them 
in the care of Jane, and she transgressed 
no law of living, eating the simplest food 
regularly, drinking plenty of water, sleep- 
ing out of doors; therefore she could get 
through an immense amount of work with 
little resultant fatigue. 

One morning she was late in starting to 
dictate. She sat in her big chair near the 
window and leaned back. “I haven’t a 
thought in my head,” she confessed. ‘I 
intended this morning to dictate the first 
part of an ordered story, but I don’t know 
just how to begin, nor how to progress, 
nor when to stop, if I do get started.” 
She smiled over at me quizzically. Out 
of an impulse I said: 

“Why, I thought you had to be inspired 
before you could write anything!” 

Then she did laugh. ‘‘My dear,” she 
said, “I wouldn’t average two stories a 
year if I waited always for the drive of 
inspiration. I suppose most persons 
think of a writer as being always in a fine 
frenzy. Well, it’s an altogether wrong 
picture. Writing is hard work! And to 
have any success you must possess a spirit 
of perseverance, of stick-to-it-iveness, and 
a training that gives you the strength to 
bob up serenely after each discourage- 
ment—and there are many of them.” 

“Well, then,” I asked, “why do you 
write, Mrs. L ees 

“Because I can’t help it,” she answered 
promptly. ‘Because I love to write! 
Now I’m ready!” 








ALMOST jumped at her quick change. 

She started. And she was in the mid- 
dle of her opening paragraph, concentrat- 
ing, as I could feel, with every bit of her 
mind, when a noise like an earthquake 
tearing everything before it assailed our 
ears; and in another moment a small fig- 
ure had pushed its way into the room, 
flung itself upon its mother and was pour- 
ing out a story of which I, for one, could 
make no sense. 

Closely following came Jane, flushed 
and excited. ‘I couldn’t do anything 
with him,” she cried. “I tried my best 
to keep him back.” 

Mrs. L said, quietly: ‘‘ Very well, 
Jane,” and Jane disappeared to hush the 
wailing baby awakened by her brother’s 
impetuous onrush. 

The mother simply held her boy, an 
intense child, until he had run down a 
little. Then she said very quietly: 
“Now, tell me why kindergarten was dis- 
missed, Jack.’ Her tone soothed him at 
once and he went on with his story. 

When it was finished: ‘“‘That’s very 
interesting,’ said his mother. “And 
have you any plans for the rest of the 
morning?” 








“Td like to ride my velocipede up and 
down in front of the house,” he said. 

“Very well,” his mother answered. 

After a time there was quiet again and 
Mrs. L went on dictating, going to 
the window every little while to look 
down at her little son. 





“She is wonderfully equipped,” I 
thought, “physically, mentally and 
spiritually.” 


Bet later I felt that the greatest 
attribute of all she possessed, was 
the power of seeing things in relation to 
one another; and next greatest, the clear 
vision to get out of every situation some- 
thing worth while, and not to sink be- 
neath its weight and throw up her hands, 
as I’ve seen other women do, at the mad- 
dening interruptions in a woman’s day! 
I found Mrs. L—— one morning in the 
kitchen where Jane conducted me. Over 
a steaming kettle my employer was bend- 
ing. She was making jelly. Her cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes bright. 

“T didn’t realize that Damson plums 
were nearly out of the market,” she said. 
“And so I’m making conserve today.” 

I didn’t know what service she would 
require of me, and so I just stood in the 
doorway watching her. The baby was 
taking her nap. Jack’s kindergarten still 
being closed, he was actively present 
and engaged in removing all the small 
kitchen utensils out of the kitchen 
table drawer. Jane was miserably cog- 
nizant of his employment, but she dared 
not request him to stop his din, since his 
mother allowed him any pleasure within 
the realm of legitimacy. He was very, 
very happy fitting different parts together, 
and though his noise was ear-splitting, 
his mother only smiled over at him. 

““A Montessori oufit in that kitchen 
drawer,” she told me. ‘‘ Will you bring 
your book out here?” 


OBTAINED my book somewhat 

fearfully. Could I hear above the 
racket? I sat down on the edge of a 
kitchen chair. Mrs. L—— went on stir- 
ring and watching her jelly. Jane brought 
forth glasses from the pantry, Jack was 
intently interested in assembling the dif- 
ferent parts of the food-chopper. 

“Yesterday,” said Mrs. L after a 
time, “I met one of the most charming 
philosophers I’ve talked with for a long 
time, a janitor’s wife with twin babies.” 

So saying, she lifted her eyes from the 
stove, and I knew by their expression 
that she had struck fire with some new 
thought. With the blue enamelled spoon 
still in her hand, she began to talk, rapidly 
evolving an uplifting article based on that 
one meeting with the janitor’s wife. 

After a moment Jane stopped her 
clamor with the jelly-glasses; Jack left 
his food-chopper and went close to his 
mother, and with his big eyes gazing up 
earnestly at her, seemed, child as he was, 
to be lifted on the wings of her inspiration. 
And I went on taking notes. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget that 
little scene in Mrs. L ’s kitchen. It 
typified to me a woman who lived out 
every possibility in her nature; one who 
had so deliberately and _ intelligently 
organized her life that she could express 
all her powers. 

But though, as I have said, she so 
systematically arranged her days that 
she could live broadly, she had, of course, 
irritations to contend with. But she 
didn’t permit them to grow into limita- 
tions and so block her progress. Instead 
she sought the cause of the irritations 
and when possible removed that, so 
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that she was the least nervous woman 
T’ve ever known. I couldn’t imagine her 
bemoaning the fact that Jane might ruin 
or lose some of the fine linens the dining- 
room boasted; instead, when she found 
they were a care not commensurate with 
the enjoyment they gave, she replaced 
them with easily-laundered Chinese 
cloths and napkins. And she went fur- 
ther, for into those exasperations that will 
come at times, she read an interpretation 
which quite robbed them of their power 
to check. Indeed she made _ those 





“Very well, Jane. Buy half a dozen 
of the fruit. And Jane, be sure and pick 
out good ones.” 

At which suggestion Jane would fairly 
scintillate. 


AFTER one of these interruptions Mrs. 
L did not continue her revising. 
Instead she said to me: ‘Did you ever 
look behind Jane when she stands gloating 
over the fact that she is saving a few 
cents for me?” 
“Look behind her?” 








Mrs. L——. She did make you think big. 
From the talk that day I carried with me 
the thought of trying to be more kindly, 
more really interested in others. Not as 
before I had been, because traditionally 
it was right to be so, but because there 
was a real, scientific fact underlying that 
way of vision. 


T was with real regret that I left Mrs. 
L——’semploy. Her husband moved 
his business headquarters from one city 
to another, and his family went with him. 


“So saying she lifted her eyes from the stove, and I knew by their expression that she had struck fire with some new thought” 


same exasperations foundations for large 
thought and so increased capability. 


OR instance, there was Jane, good, 
loyal Jane, who yet couldn’t refrain 
from occasionally interrupting Mrs. L 
in thestudio. Herruling passion for econ- 
omy was her undoing on those occasions. 
She would appear in the studio door, apol- 
ogetically, looking just like a naughty 
child. She would begin: 

“Mrs. L——, excuse me for comin’ in on 
you now, but there’s a man at the back 
door with the finest fruit ever I see.” 

**T don’t care for any now, Jane,” from 
Mrs. L——. 

“T know you don’t care for any, but his 
grapefruit is three cents cheaper than 
you're paying the grocer!” Jane’s tones 
would be actually pitiful in their prayer- 
ful appeal. 





“Yes. I always see her background, a 
poor little home with money a terribly 
scarce commodity. Jane growing up in that 
atmosphere of pinching, worrying, won- 
dering! Oh, seeing others with their back- 
grounds makes one more tolerant always!” 

“Yes, I get that truth,” I said after a 
time, “but really, Mrs. L , don’t you 
find Jane’s interruptions annoying at 
times?” 

“No, not when I consider her as a hu- 
man being with a human’s frailties and 
instincts. I realize that those instincts 
are at times too strong for her control. I 
see her with socially-opened eyes, that’s 
it. Not just as an individual rather 
annoying because I can’t bend her to my 
every desire. And when you do see 
others racially, you get some fine under- 
standings.” 

Now that was the joy of being with 








Mrs. L asked me to accompany her, 
but for personal reasons I could not leave 
my home city. 

From my association with her I took 
very many fine ideals; also I parted with 
some cherished traditions. A mother, I 
had thought, must give every moment to 
her children, have no outside interest. 
Yet I saw that Mrs. L——’s children bene- 
fited by their mother’s full and varied 
life, since living to her highest as she did, 
she lived poisefully and humanly, so that 
her motherhood was progressive, finely 
understanding, never fretful. Active in 
her profession as she was during the two 
years I was with her, I never heard her 
put her children aside with the cry that 
she was busy. She fully recognized their 
spiritual need of her, and she fully recog- 
nized that their very need of her strength- 
ened her, gave her a clearer vision. 
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Chrystal Herne, 


No. 1. “Ourselves” 


HENEVER Rachel Crothers 

touches a subject, the result is 

at least a solid contribution. 
If “Ourselves” had been produced last 
season or even in September, it would 
have attracted much more attention. 
There is a climax to the interest of the 
public in certain species of drama, and the 
climax of interest in plays dealing with 
sex-morality was reached some time ago. 
This does not mean the end of the interest 
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Stage Notes 


By N. H. 


by any means, but it does mean the end 
of the exciting vogue. What is desirable 
is persistence, understanding and ability, 
and not fashion in treating so permanent 
and important a theme. When it was 
discovered that the public really wished 
to see (indeed insisted on seeing) reflected 
upon the stage one of the new and mag- 
nificent moral enterprises of our time, the 
business men in charge of the theaters, 
and the play-writing contingent naturally 
rushed in to meet this demand. Any- 
thing supposed to be scandalous re- 


who played the title role in the New York Stage Society’s performance of Schnitzler’s “Countess Mitzi.” 


ceives exceptional publicity; therefore 
there was an agitation even out of 
proportion to the interest; the law was 
appealed to; excisions were made from 
some of the plays most conspicuously 
under fire; and a general idea went 
around that the climax had passed. 
Some of the plays which helped to give 
excess to the reflection of this new move- 
ment were melodramatic and _ shallow; 
some were sound and adequate. As 
“Ourselves” was written by Rachel 
Crothers, what it says is true. 
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No that the truth is without slight 

over-emphasis, at least as far as my 
experience of men and their weaknesses is 
a test. The husband portrayed in this 
play not only exhibits those faults which 
social tradition has encouraged in men, 
and which may or may not be rooted in 
their natures as developed by evolution, 
but he exhibits masculine nature with a 
harshness and cruelty unfamiliar to me. 
Possibly it is true that the great majority 
of men who fail to live up to their duty 
regarding women are as inhuman about it 
as the person so ruthlessly shown up by 
Miss Crothers, but more probably there is 
in every such case of weakness a mixture 
of ordinary human sympathy. The 
main point of the play, however, is that 
this will never be as good a world for 
women as it ought to be until men treat 
sex much less as an opportunity for casual 
pleasure and more as a matter of the 
first human importance and the highest 
obligation, and this point is made with 
terrible impressiveness. It is the same 
moral, by the way, that stands out 
from “The Guilty Man”; and when 
that play was being discussed in a 
church presided over by a very pro- 
gressive minister, one of the hymns 
sung was by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
containing these words: 

O Pure Reformers! Not in vain 

Your trust in human kind; 


The good which bloodshed could not gain, 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide; 

The voice of nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which Heaven hath wrought, 
Light, Truth and Love; your battleground 

The free, broad field of Thought. 


What would Whittier have thought of 
a so-called moral agitation that leaves 
the Winter Garden untouched and 
turns its heavy guns against “The 
Guilty Man,” and writings like Christabel 
Pankhurst’s? 


No. 2. “General John Regan” 


NE class of drama that is clearly in 
the ascendant in public interest, is 
the drama of types and _ nationalities. 
“General John Regan” is a very favor- 
able example of this kind of drama. The 
play and its author were discussed in our 
issue of November 15. I mention it now 
merely to point out that the public taste 
during the present season as far as we can 
tell is going to run decidedly toward that 
type of drama. It is a decidedly pleasant 
entertainment with a fresh Irish comic 
idea presented with buoyancy throughout. 
It is amusement, and amusement of a 
superior type, and its success is a cause 
for nothing but satisfaction. 


No. 3. The Stage Society 


HERE are many plays that the gen- 
eral public cannot be expected to take 
to its heart, which deserve to be produced 
and produced very well, and there is a 
place for special associations producing 
plays for special audiences. The Stage 
Society of New York has been giving such 
especially good plays with such admirable 
all-around acting that it has amply proved 
what can be done toward educating audi- 
ences, managers and actors. It is the eti- 
quette of these societies that plays and 
actors are not to be criticised in detail. 
Actors appreciate how the present long 
run system tends to monotony in their 
work and makes all-around experience im- 
possible. They enthusiastically codperate 
with any organization which shows ability 
in enlarging their opportunities. 

The two plays produced at the last per- 
formances were “ By-products”’ by Joseph 
Medill Patterson, a stirring one act drama, 
showing poverty and its moral results, with 
a knowledge and relentlessness character- 
istic of Mr. Patterson, and “Countess 
Mitzi” by Schnitzler, an absolute contrast 
to Mr. Patterson’s play, because, instead of 


the militant moral enthusiasm of a civiliza- 
tion just about making itself, it represents 
the finish, and satire, and non-committal 
interest of an old civilization in which there 
is much observation, much taste and lit- 
tle formative purpose. The “Countess 
Mitzi” could not possibly succeed in an 
ordinary theater, because it is entirely un- 
suited to the American people as at present 
developed, but it is a marvelous piece of 
easy ingenuity and ripe wit, and one would 
go a long distance before finding a play 
that would give keener pleasure to that 
class in the community which has been to 
sophisticated colleges, or has read all kinds 
of literature all its life or traveled a great 
deal, or lived in great cities and discussed 
everything in heaven and earth. If the 
Princess Theater lives up to its best oppor- 
tunities, it will tend toward catering espe- 
cially to this class, and less and less to 
people interested in shecks, and I can 
imagine the “Countess Mitzi” being a 
great success at that theater in New York 
and possibly at a few similar houses in other 
big cities. The drama is more alive in the 
United States now than it has ever been. 
It will progress through many agencies; 
through the moving pictures, which stir up 
the interest of the millions, many of whom 
will afterward wish to go on and study 
plays in the regular drama; it will progress 
through the great movement that is bring- 
ing about the production of plays by chil- 
dren all over the country; it has progressed 
a great deal since the Shuberts broke away 
from the syndicate, encouraging competi- 
tion and the consequent invitation to 
young playwrights. (I hope very much 
the new arrangements for harmony that 
are on foot will not mean the end of com- 
petition in play-buying.) It will progress 
also through the work of various drama 
leagues and drama societies. Any of these 
that does as well as the Stage Society of 
New York will, however few people it 
actually reaches, exert an influence felt 
throughout the American theater. 


The Endless Chain 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


N the previous articles of this series Mr. Brandeis has described the concentration of financial power in the hands 


‘ 


of a few bankers, 


‘our financial oligarchy,” by means of the consolidation of banks and trust companies, the 
combination of railroad systems, and the undue multiplication of the functions of the investment banker. 


He has given 


in detail methods by which the bankers form their combinations and the way in which this control of credit affects 


the individual American. 


HE practice of interlocking direc- 

i torates is the root of many evils. 
It offends laws human and divine. 
Applied to rival corporaticns, it tends to 
the suppression of competition and to 
violation of the Sherman law. Applied 
to corporations which deal with each 
other, it tends to disloyalty and to viola- 
tion of the fundamental law that no man 
can serve two masters. In either event 
it tends to inefficiency; for it removes in- 
centive and destroys soundness of judg- 
ment.* It is undemocratic, for it rejects 
the platform: “A fair field and no favors,” 





* This aspect of the subject was discussed by Mr. Bran- 
deis in the issue of Aug. 16, 1918, under the title of 
“‘Banker-Management—Why it has failed: A Lesson 
from the New Haven.” 


—substituting the pull of privilege for the 
push of manhood. It is the most potent 
instrument of the Money Trust.t Break 
the control so exercised by the investment 
bankers over railroads, public-service and 
industrial corporations, over banks, life 
insurance and trust companies, and a long 
step will have been taken toward attain- 
ment of the New Freedom. 

The term “interlocking directorates” is 
here used in a broad sense as including all 
intertwined conflicting interests, whatever 
the form, and by whatever device effected. 
The objection extends alike to contracts of 
a corporation whether with one of its direc- 

tThis subject was discussed in Parts I and IT of this 


series entitled, “Our Financial Oligarchy” and “‘How the 
Combiners Combine.” 





tors individually, or with a firm of which he 
isamember; or with another corporation in 
which he is interested as an officer or direc- 
tor or stockholder. The objection extends 
likewise to men holding the inconsistent po- 
sition of director in two potentially compet- 
ing corporations, even if those corporations 
do not actually deal with each other. 


The Endless Chain 


SINGLE example will illustrate the 
vicious circle of control—the endless 
chain—through which our financial oli- 
garchy now operates: 
J. P. Morgan (or a partner), a director 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
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Railroad, causes that company to sell to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. an issue of bonds. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. borrow the money 
with which to pay for the bonds from the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of which Mr. 
Morgan (or a partner) isa director. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. sell the bonds to the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
which Mr. Morgan (or a partner) is a 
director. The New Haven spends the 
proceeds of the bonds in purchasing steel 
rails from the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, of which Mr. Mor- 


reservoir, any one of a dozen other impor- 
tant banks or trust companies; instead of 
the Penn Mutual as purchaser of the 
bonds, other insurance companies; in- 
stead of the General Electric, its alleged 
competitor, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. The chain is 
indeed endless; for each controlled cor- 
poration is entwined with many others. 
As the nexus of “Big Business” the 
Steel Corporation stands, of course, pre- 
eminent. The Stanley Committee showed 





largest in the world. They are directors 
in forty machinery and similar steel-using 
companies; in many gas, oil and water com- 
panies, extensive users of iron products; 
and in the great wire-using telephone and 
telegraph companies. The aggregate 
assets of these different corporations— 
through which these few men exert their 
influence over the business of the United 
States—exceeds sixteen billion dollars. 
Obviously, interlocking directorates, 
and all that term implies, must be effec- 
tually prohibited before 





gan (or a partner) is a di- 
rector. The United States 
Steel Corporation spends 
the proceeds of the rails in 
purchasing electrical sup- 
plies from the General 
Electric Company, of 
which Mr. Morgan (or a 
partner) is a director. The 
General Electric sells sup- 
plies to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, a 
subsidiary of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and in both Mr. 
Morgan (or a partner) is a 
director. The Telegraph 
Company hasa special wire 
contract with the Reading, 
of which Mr. Morgan (or 
a partner) is a director. 
The Reading buys its pas- 
senger cars from the Pull- 
man Company, of which 
Mr. Morgan (or a partner) 
is a director. The Pull- 
man Company buys (for 
local use) locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company, of which Mr. 
Morgan (or a partner) is a 
director. The Reading, 
the General Electric, the 
Steel Corporation and the 
New Haven, like the Pull- 
man, buy locomotives from 
the Baldwin Company. 
The Steel Corporation, the 
Telephone Company, the 
New Haven, the Reading, 
the Pullman and the Bald- 
win Companies, like the 
Western Union, buy elec- 
trical supplies from the 
General Electric. The 
Baldwin, the Pullman, the 
Reading, the Telephone, 
the Telegraph and the 
General Electric compa- 
nies, like the New Haven, 
buy steel products from 
the Steel Corporation. 
Zach and every one of the 
companies last named 
markets its securities 
through J. P. Morgan & 
Co.: each deposits its 











Viet 
TREE 
BUG 





funds with J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; and with these 
funds of each, the firm enters 
further operations. 

This specific illustration is in part sup- 
posititious; but it represents truthfully 
the operation of interlocking directorates. 
Only it must be multiplied many times 
and with many permutations to represent 
fully the extent to which the interests of a 
few men are intertwined. Instead of tak- 
ing the New Haven as the railroad start- 
ing point in our example, the New York 
Central, the Santa Fé, the Southern, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Chicago and Great 
Western, the Erie or the Pére Marquette 
might have been selected; instead of the 
Guaranty Trust Company as the banking 


upon 


The Bankers Trust Building, where J. P. Morgan 





that the few men who control the Steel 
Corporation, itself an owner of important 
railroads, are directors also in twenty- 
nine other railroad systems, with 126,000 
miles of line (more than half the railroad 
mileage of the United States) and in im- 
portant steamship companies. Through 
all these alliances and the huge traffic it 
controls, the Steel Corporation’s influence 
pervades railroad and steamship compa- 
nies—not as carriers only—but as the 
largest customers for steel. And its influ- 
ence with users of steel extends much 
further. These same few men are also 
directors in twelve steel-using street 
railway systems, including some of the 







dikes 


& Co. have their new offices 


the freedom of American 
business can be regained. 
The prohibition will not 
be an innovation. It will 
merely give full legal sanc- 
tion to the fundamental 
law of morals and of 
human nature: that “No 
man can serve two mas- 
ters.” The surprising fact 
is that a principle of 
equity so firmly rooted 
should have been departed 
from at all in dealing with 
corporations. Forno rule 
of law has, in other con- 
nections, been more rigor- 
ously applied, than that 
which prohibits a trustee 
from occupying inconsis- 
tent positions, from deal- 
ing with himself, or from 
using his fiduciary position 
for personal profit. And 
a director of a corporation 
is as obviously a trustee, 
as persons holding similar 
positions in an unincorpo- 
rated association, or in a 
private trust estate, who 
are called specifically by 
that name. The Courts 
have recognized this fully, 


Nullifying the Law 


But this wholesome ruly 
of business, so clearly laid 
down, was practically nul- 
lified by courts in creating 
two unfortunate limita- 
tions, as concessions doubt- 
less to the supposed needs 
of commerce. 

First: Courts held valid 
contracts between a cor- 
poration and a director, or 
between two corporations 
with a common director, 
where it was shown that 
in making the contract, 
the corporation was rep- 
resented by independent 
directors and that the vote 
of the interested director 
was unnecessary to carry 
the motion and his pres- 
ence was not needed to 
constitute a quorum. 

Second: Courts held that even where 
a common director participated actively 
in the making of a contract between two 
corporations, the contract was not abso- 
lutely void, but voidable only at the elec- 
tion of the corporation. 

The first exception ignored the rule of 
law that a beneficiary is entitled to disin- 
terested advice from all his trustees, and 
not merely from some; and that a trustee 
may violate his trust by inaction as well 
as by action. It ignored, also, the laws 
of human nature, in assuming that the 
influence of a director is confined to the 
act of voting. Every one knows that the 
most effective work is done before any 
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vote is taken,—subtly, and without prov- 
able participation. Every one should 
know that the denial of minority repre- 
sentation on boards of directors has 
resulted in the domination of most cor- 
porations by one or two men; and in 
practically banishing all criticism of the 
dominant power. And even where the 
board is not so dominated, there is too 
often that “harmonious coéperation” 
among directors which secures for each, 
in his own line, a due share of the 
corporation’s favors. 

The second limitation—by which con- 
tracts, in the making of which the inter- 
ested director participates actively, are 
held merely voidable instead of absolutely 
void—ignores the teachings of experience. 
To hold such contracts merely voidable 
has resulted practically in declaring them 
valid. It is the directors who control 
corporate action; and there is little reason 
to expect that any contract, however un- 
fair, entered into by a board with a fellow 
director, would be subsequently avoided. 
Appeals from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober are not of frequent occurrence, 
nor very fruitful. But here we lack even 
an appealing party. Directors and the 
dominant stockholders would, of course, 
not appeal; and the minority stockhold- 
ers have rarely the knowledge of facts 
which is essential to an effective appeal, 
whether it be made to the directors, to 
the whole body of stockholders, or to the 
courts. Besides, the financial burden 
and the risks incident to any attempt of 
individual stockholders to interfere with 
an existing management is ordinarily 
prohibitive. 


The Essentials of Protection 


Protection to minority stockholders 
demands that corporations be prohibited 
absolutely from making contracts’ in 
which a director has a private interest, 
and that all such contracts be declared 
not voidable merely, but absolutely void. 

In the case of railroads and public-serv- 
ice corporations (in contradistinction to 
private industrial companies), such pro- 
hibition is demanded, also, in the interests 
of the general public. For interlocking 
interests breed inefficiency and disloy- 
alty; and the public pays in higher rates 
or in poor service, a large part of the pen- 
alty for graft and inefficiency. Indeed, 
whether rates are adequate or excessive, 
cannot be determined until it is known 
whether the gross earnings of the corpora- 
tion are properly expended. For when a 
company’s important contracts are made 
through directors who are interested on 
both sides, the common presumption that 
money spent has been properly spent, does 
not prevail. And this is particularly true 
in railroading, where the company so 
often lacks effective competition in its 
own field. 

But the compelling reason for prohibit- 
ing interlocking directorates is neither the 
protection of stockholders, nor the pro- 
tection of the public from the incidents of 
inefficiency and graft. Conclusive evi- 
dence (if obtainable) that the practice 
of interlocking directorates benefited all 
stockholders and was the most efficient 
form of organization, would not remove 
the objections. For even more important 
than efficiency are industrial and political 
liberty; and these are imperiled by the 
Money Trust. Interlocking directorates 
must be prohibited, because it is impos- 
sible to break the Money Trust without 


putting an end to the practice in the larger 
corporations. 


Banks as Public-Service 
Corporations 


The practice of interlocking director- 
ates is peculiarly objectionable when ap- 
plied to banks, because of the nature and 
functions of those institutions. Bank 
deposits are an important part of our cur- 
rency system. They are almost as essen- 
tial a factor in commerce as our railways. 
Receiving deposits and making loans 
therefrom should be treated by the law 
not as a private business, but as one of the 
public services. And recognizing it to be 
such, the law already regulates it in many 
ways. The function of a bank is to re- 
ceive and to loan money. It has no more 
right than a common carrier to use its 
powers specifically to build up or to 
destroy other businesses. The granting 
or withholding of a loan should be deter- 
mined, so far as concerns the borrower, 
solely by the interest rate and the risk 
involved; and not by favoritism or other 
considerations foreign to the banking 
function. Men may safely be allowed to 
grant or to deny loans of their own money 
to whomsoever they see fit, whatsoever 
their motive may be. But bank re- 
sources are, in the main, not owned by the 
stockholders nor by the directors. Nearly 
three-fourths of the aggregate resources of 
the thirty-four banking institutions in 
which the Morgan associates hold a pre- 
dominant influence are represented by 
deposits. The dependence of commerce 
and industry upon bank deposits as the 
common reservoir of quick capital is so 
complete, that deposit banking should be 
recognized as one of the businesses “af- 
fected with a public interest.” And the 
general rule which forbids public service 
corporations from making unjust discrimi- 
nations or giving undue preference should 
be applied to the operations of such banks. 

Senator Owen, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, said 
recently: 

“My own judgment is that a bank 
is a public-utility institution and can 
not be treated as a private affair, for 
the simple reason that the public is 
invited, under the safeguards of the 
government, to deposit its money with 
the bank, and the public has a right 
to have its interests safeguarded 
through organized authorities. The 
logic of this is beyond escape. All 
banks in the United States, public and 
private, should be treated as public- 
utility institutions, where they receive 
public deposits.” 

The directors and officers of banking 
institutions must, of course, be entrusted 
with wide discretion in the granting or 
denying of Joans. But that discretion 
should be exercised, not only honestly as it 
affects stockholders, but also impartially 
as it affects the public. Mere honesty to 
the stockholders demands that the inter- 
ests to be considered by the directors be 
the interests of all the stockholders; not 
the profit of the part of them who happen 
to be its directors. But the general wel- 
fare demands of the director, as trustee 
for the public, performance of a stricter 
duty. The fact that the granting of 
loans involves a delicate exercise of dis- 
cretion, makes it difficult to determine 
whether the rule of equality of treatment, 
which every public-service corporation 
owes, has been performed. But that dif- 


ficulty merely emphasizes the importance 
of making absolute the rule that banks of 
deposit shall not make any loan nor engage 
in any transaction in which a director has 
a private interest. And we should bear 
this in mind: If privately-owned banks 
fail in the public duty to afford borrowers 
equality of opportunity, there will arise 
a demand for government-owned banks, 
which will become irresistible. 

The statement of Mr. Justice Holmes 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the Oklahoma Bank case is 
significant: 

“We cannot say that the public inter- 
ests to which we have adverted, and 
others, are not sufficient to warrant the 
State in taking the whole business of 
banking under its control. On _ the 
contrary we are of opinion that it may 
go on from regulation to prohibition 
except upon such conditions as it may 
prescribe.” 


Official Precedents 


Nor would the requirement that banks 
shall make no loan in which a director has 
a private interest impose undue hardships 
or restrictions upon bank directors. It 
might make a bank director dispose of 
some of his investments and refrain from 
making others; but it often happens that 
the holding of one office precludes a man 
from holding another, or compels him to 
dispose of certain financial interests. 

A judge is disqualified from sitting in 
any case in which he has even the smallest 
financial interest; and most judges, in 
order to be free to act in any matters aris- 
ing in their court, proceed, upon taking 
office, to dispose of all investments which 
could conceivably bias their judgment 
in any matter that might come before 
them. An Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner is prohibited from owning any 
bonds or stocks in any corporation sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
It is a serious criminal offence for any 
executive officer of the federal govern- 
ment to transact government business 
with any corporation in the pecuniary 
profits of which he is directly or in- 
directly interested. 

And the directors of our great banking 
institutions, as the ultimate judges of 
bank credit, exercise today a function no 
less important to the country’s welfare, 
than that of the judges of our courts, the 
interstate commerce commissioners, and 
departmental heads. 


Scope of the Prohibition 


In the proposals for legislation on this 
subject, five important questions are pre- 
sented: 

1. Shall the principle of prohibiting 
interlocking directorates in potentially 
competing corporation be applied to state 
banking institutions, as well as to na- 
tional banks? 

2. Shall it be applied to all kinds of 
corporations or only to banking institu- 
tions? 

3. Shall the principle of prohibiting cor- 
porations from entering into transactions 
in which the management has a private 
interest be applied to both directors and 
officers or be confined in its application 
to officers only? 

4. Shall the principle be applied so as 
to prohibit transactions with another cor- 
poration in which one of its directors is 
interested merely as a stockholder? 


These questions will be discussed in the next issue under “‘ Serve One Master Only.” 
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With Murphy at Waterloo 


T is unwritten law at Tammany Hall 
that “‘the chief’? must be there on 
election night. He shall come in 

victory when the voters have swept into 
the tiger maw all the choice pickings of 
city offices, city contract and city loot. 
Then there is plenty for all and the pack 
greets him with the cry of good hunting. 
He shall come in defeat when the ob- 
scured sun and gray clouds are signs of 
a long, hard winter and the pack must 
subsist as best it can on the few bones 
it can scrape from beneath the frozen 
surface of the snow. 

He shall ride through streets crowded 
with people out to make a Roman holiday. 
He will hear the horns toot and the bands 
play. They are playing the funeral 
dirge for his political hopes buried until 
the next election. Being something of 
a philosopher, he knows that the horns 
would toot just as loudly, the bands play 
as joyous airs, to celebrate his victory 
as they now do in exultation over his 
defeat. He knows, too, that another 
six months may bring a change in that 
unknown quantity, the American people. 
So he lives and waits and hopes. That 
is the reason why political “chiefs” 
don’t more often retire to insane asylums 
or to castles in Scotland. 


“FNHE CHIEF” shall have none of the 
human emotions. That is the law 
of the pack. When victory perches on 
the flag pole of the Wigwam, “the chief” 
shall receive the news asa matter of course. 
Defeat throws her mantle of gloom over 
the disheartened and wavering cohorts; 
he alone shall not give expression to 
natural disappointment but shall mask 
his feeling behind the inscrutable smile 
and the equally inscrutable cigar. Smil- 
ing he shall receive the sympathy of 
friends. Smiling, he shall answer them, 
“Better luck next time.” In mystery 
there is strength. 
Once let him break “the law.’’ Once 
let him stay away from the Wigwam on 
election night, his day of power is over. 
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By PETER M. MICHELSON 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 


In this natural desire to be alone in his 
hour of disappointment, the pack will 
read the true meaning of defeat. It will 
spring upon the wounded ‘leader, tear 
him to pieces, and he who leads the on- 
slaught, whose jaws are strongest, will be 
the leader of tomorrow. 

So we of the faithful waited that night 
at Tammany Hall. There were two 
hundred of us in the room that had been 
used as the speakers’ bureau during the 
campaign. There would have been more 
if Paddy Crea, jealous of his prerogative 
as if he had been Tom Smith and privi- 
leged to whisper in Murphy’s ear, had 
not held the door against intruders. 


a SMITH, pink and politic, held 
the field telephone. He received the 
returns from the district captains. He, 
too, was officer of the day, with power to 
act in all emergencies in the absence of 
“the chief.” Back of him stood young 
Mr. Martin, commander of light horse, of 
the speakers who were sent out to capture 
the big guns of the enemy. Now he 
read the ticker-tape and learned the fate 
of light horse that goes up against big 
guns. To his left at the long table were 
the tabulators, men who received the 
skeleton returns as Smith read them, 
compared them with the total registration 
and estimated the vote. For the rest, 
who made up the faithful, they were a 
labor leader, whose hald pate was fringed 
with silver locks like Horace Greeley but 
who, unlike Greeley, served Tammany 
and received his reward in office; a mag- 
istrate; a justice of the Supreme Court; 
a contractor; a saloon-keeper; district 
captains; and men who wore the black 
cloth of the church. In fact, one had 
only to look at that room to get a com- 
posite picture of the Tammany organiza- 
tion. Except for “the chief,” not an 
element was missing. 

Our eyes smarted from tobacco smoke 
as we waited for the missing chief. The 
golden letters, mounted on a marble 
tablet at the back of the room, which 


told of battles that the Tammany regi- 
ment had fought in the Civil War, were 
yellow in the smoke. George Washing- 
ton, who had been imperviously attached 
to the wall, might have suffered an attack 
of jaundice, while Patrick Henry, who 
looked uncomfortably like William Sulzer, 
stared down with eyes that were gray and 
ghostlike. Still “the chief” did not come. 


E had not come when Tom Smith 

cheerfully announced the result 
from the first election precinct. It was 
from a gang district on the lower West 
Side and showed the gang loyally standing 
by the colors. The next was from the 
district in which the Waldorf is located, 
“a silk stocking district,’ proudly pro- 
claimed Mr. Smith as he announced the 
result, a heavy vote for McCall. Then 
the Tammany leaders began to report and 
the McCall lead climbed steadily up- 
ward. Yet “the chief” did not come. 

A few of us went out to get a breath of 
air. We climbed the broad stairway that 
led to the ballroom. It was worn to 
splinters by the tramp of many feet. 
At its turn was another tablet, emblazoned 
with more letters of gold. It proclaimed: 
Society of Tammany or Columbian Order 

Founded A. D. 1783 

Civil Liberty is the Glory of Man. 

This suggested that once Tammany 
Hall had really been the temple of the 
plain people. That was in the day of the 
Society of Cincinnatus when privilege, 
with its purpose openly avowed, set out 
to capture the citadel. Privilege has 
since learned to work more skilfully. It 
now knows that the way to rule the 
people is through the people, themselves 
—witness Tammany Hall. 

We went on to the ballroom. A sign 
outside advised all gentlemen to remove 
their “hats and caps.” But on election 
night, the ban is off. We looked inside. 
Hats and caps, set at every conceivable 
angle to denote every degree of mob au- 
thority, were scattered through thecrowd 
inside. Feather dusters and tin horns 
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were much in evidence. The crowd faced 
an immense stage protected by two heroic 
figures in armor in front while a papier 
maché angel looked over the fortunes of 
Tammany from above. In a wall panel, 
the Tammany tiger roamed, far from his 
native haunts, through the mountain 
gorges of the high Sierras; in a second 
panel, deer drank the cooling waters of 
an apple-green lake, after which they 
must have run off somewhere to die from 
poisoning; and in still a third panel, a 
Persian gentleman was carried in a sedan 
chair beneath date palms and California 
redwoods. This was where the people 
received the election returns after they 
had been scrutinized in the council 
chamber below. 


E returned to the council chamber. 

Now all was suppressed excitement. 
Men buzzed everywhere. Sweat trickled 
down their faces as if they had come out 
of a Hammam bath. They leaned over 
the table, intensely eager to catch the 
story of the ticker, unrelenting and un- 
prejudiced champion of the truth. It 
was a story of rout, utter rout. Queens 
was reported. Queens had directed an 
onslaught on the Tammany horde. What 
then of Brooklyn? Brooklyn was worse 
than Queens. Then Manhattan—what 
of Manhattan; Manhattan with its red- 
lights; Manhattan with its millionaires, 
who voted with Tammany gangsters; 
Manhattan, mother of Tammany; could 
Manhattan stem the tide? Manhattan, 
too, was beginning to waver. A newsboy 
cried “Mitchel Elected.’ Other news- 
boys cried “Mitchel Elected.’ Then 
someone closed the window. Where was 
**the chief?” 

“The chief’? obeyed the law that 
night. Even as the cries of the news- 
boys began outside, some one called for 
“Three cheers for Charles F. Murphy, 
leader of Tammany Hall.” We of the 
faithful, two hundred strong, got up from 
our chairs and the cheers were given. 
In walked the man who had ruled over 
8,000,000 people by proxy, who had 
politically decapitated the Governor of 
the Empire State. He was a man of 
average height, gross and heavy as his 
pictures. He wore a black derby hat 
and a black overcoat. His hair was 





When Murphy arrived 


| | 





T= 


Murphy listening to one of his lieutenants 


gray. As he walked to an inconspic- 
uous seat on the side of the room flanked 
by a wealthy real estate man and a judge 
of the municipal court, he smiled and 
smoked his cigar. 


“ITICK, tick, tick”” came the story of 

the rout. McCall, the candidate for 
Mayor, had to be abandoned. The hope 
was that the people would make a typic- 
ally American blunder, bowl over the 
Tammany candidate for Mayor, but set 
up a Tammany Board of Aldermen, elect 
a Tammany county ticket; in short tie 
the hands of the Mayor they had just 
elected so that Tammany could loot the 
city as of old. 

“Tick, tick, tick.” It seemed that 
the people had done just this thing. 
Metz, the Tammany hope for comptroller, 
was leading Prendergast of Fusion by 





more than 10,000. Prendergast could 
not hope to overcome this lead. 

“Thank God for that,” exclaimed a 
fat attaché of the municipal court who 
sat in a front seat watching the returns. 
The real estate man, who had come with 
Murphy, took down the figures. “‘The 
chief” smiled and smoked. 

“Tick, tick, tick.” Prendergast was 
gaining. Metz’s lead was not as great 
as had been first reported. This was due 
to the fact that the earlier reports had 
come from the Tammany districts. 
Prendergast would win. The emotional 
court attaché wiped his brow. ‘The 
chief”? smiled and smoked. 


“MICK, tick,tick.”” Tammany was now 
rallying around Goulden, who com- 
manded the left wing opposed to Mc- 
Aneny, Fusion’s choice for President of 
the Board of Aldermen. “The chief” 
smiled and smoked. “Tick, tick, tick,” 
the fateful ticker told of Goulden’s 
retreat. “‘ We'll save the county ticket, 
anyway, exclaimed the apoplectic 
court attaché while “the chief” smiled 
and smoked. 

A prosperous-looking business man 
now spoke to “the chief.” He was 
a demonstrative gentleman and what 
he said was not alone for Murphy's 
ear. 

“If you can stand all these guns and 
still look young,” announced the busi- 
ness man with the air of a prophet, 
“‘vou’re a young fellow.” 

“T never worry,” Murphy said. 

Now the Supreme Court judge was 
speaking. “If these newspapers stand 
together, they can make lots of trouble, 
Mr. Murphy.” 

“They don’t stand together,” Murphy 
said. 

The business man and the judge 
left the room. Others slipped quietly 
through the half open door but we of 
the faithful, one hundred and seventy- 
five strong, remained behind. 

“Tick, tick, tick.” The aldermen 
were lost to Fusion. A district cap- 

tain whispered in “the chief’s” ear and 
then walked away. Now was heard the 
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shuffling of many feet as others slipped 
out. We of the faithful waited, One- 
Hundred-and-Fifty Strong. 

It was getting late. The newspaper- 
men wanted a statement. 

“We'll give a statement before we go,” 
Murphy said. 

“Tick, tick, tick.””’ The county ticket 
was lost. “Tick, tick, tick.” The state 
assembly had been lost to Tammany. 
The door creaked often now as men stole 
silently from the room. We of the faith- 
ful waited One Hundred Strong. 

The newspapermen wanted that state- 
ment. 

“It isn’t over yet,” Murphy said. 

“Tick, tick, tick.’’ William Sulzer, 
like Banquo’s ghost, had risen. The 





loyal East Siders had picked up his 
politically decapitated head and set it 
once more upon his shoulders. “Tick, 
tick, tick.”” It was Waterloo. 

And Murphy still smiled and smoked, 
still obeyed “the law.” 

Now Tom Smith disappeared to reap- 
pear in the room again in a few minutes, 
a sheet of paper in hishand. It contained 
Murphy’s message to the people of New 
York. It had been written by Smith 
and read: 

“The result speaks for itself. Mr. 
Mitchel has been elected by a majority 
of the voters. His opponents join in the 
wish that he may have a successful 
administration.” 

Thus the boss, who had ruled by proxy, 


“ Boss”’ Murphy in various moods 


himself became a proxy through which 
another man spoke to the public. 

Still smiling and smoking, still obeying 
‘the law,’ Charles F. Murphy, leader of 
Tammany Hall, got up from his chair. 
We of the faithful, Fifty Strong, stood 
as he walked to tne door. 

‘**Good night,” he said to the old door- 
keeper as he passed out. 

“Good night, chief,’ answered Paddy. 
**And let me tell you,” he said, turning 
to Tommy Riley, “‘he’ll be chief as long 
as he wants to be.” 

“What?” asked Tommy, suddenly 
starting. Tommy had been lost in spec- 
ulation. He wondered if the new chief 
would give him the much desired post 
now held by the faithful Paddy. 








After ‘Two Years 


N English interviewer came to me 
not long ago, and this was his 
question: “Can you, in your 

wildest fancy, imagine a female Lord 
Kitchener?” That was supposed to be 
a stunner. 

“What is it that makes Lord Kitch- 
ener what he is?”’ I asked in reply. 

“His brain,” replied the interviewer. 

And science will tell you that there 
is no such thing as a man’s brain and a 
woman’s brain. It is just brain! The 
world knows that brain exists among 
men and the world honors the man. The 
world is coming to know that brain 
also exists in the heads of women. What 
we want to do is to give such women the 
opportunity to share equally with men. 
That’s all we want, just the opportunity. 

I am sometimes asked what in my 
opinion has given the present impetus to 
the feminist movement and my reply has 
been misquoted. I believe it is explained 
by the decrease in the birth rate. This 
has been distorted into the report that 
I said the birth rate should decrease, 
that women should be thinking of other 
things than the raising of children, that 
society has a right to demand of them 
something more, that they have no right 


By OLGA NETHERSOLE 


to confine their energies to their own 
homes. 

On the contrary, I have always at- 
tempted to say that in my opinion the 
woman who becomes a mother has ful- 


filled the highest mission of woman and> 


that no woman has fulfilled her mission 
until she has become a mother. To be 
the greatest actress in the world, the 
greatest singer or the most renowned 
woman in any of the arts does not equal 
it—there is always something lacking if 
the woman has not given a child or chil- 
dren to the world. She owes that to 
nature and to herself. It is the only 
“eternal life’? we must expect, the only 
eternal life we can expect. 


UT the fact remains that the birth 

rate is decreasing amazingly. Our 
grandmothers raised large families and 
considered it their duty to devote their 
lives to the home. There are fewer 
children today, consequently the family 
requires less time and attention and the 
mother has more time for thought. 
Some women are forced to reject the 
normal responsibilities of maternity, 
others are denied the crowning joy of 
motherhood by reason of ill-health and 


disease, often innocently contracted 
through marriage and through no fault 
of their own, and their inherent energy, 
their endurance, has driven them to take 
up alternative responsibilities. And it is 
well that they should take up these re- 
sponsibilities, for the problems of our day 
are of a kind that require woman’s thought 
especially. 

How fast the movement grows! I 
have been away from America only two 
years, and it already seems intellectually 
like a different place. Once when I 
was quoted in the public press as saying 
that the time would come when young 
women would require a certificate of 
health from their prospective husbands, 
along with the license to wed, until 
that day arrived when no certificate 
of health would be necessary, because 
people would be ashamed to have it 
necessary, I was accused editorially in 
the newspapers of indelicacy, vulgarity. 
Now I find that women are frankly and 
truthfully discussing those things that 
concern them vitally. Light on dark 
corners will bring improvement. Women 
are thinking; they are being allowed to 
use their brains, and the world will be 
the happier for it. 












VII 


This Chapter Harketh Back to the Adventures of 
Lemuel Bogg 





OW Lemuel Bogg, as we left him (recall 
N About Chapter X of Adventures foregoing), 
Sat as peaceful at lunch as two sheep in a stall 
With his former foe, Skagg—and their friendship was growing; 


While Lemuel’s wife 
Beamed on the scene, 
And buried the knife 
In the Boston Baked Bean. 


S Aeneas of Troy might have sat with Uly 

After the tumult and shouting were done, 

Boasting of golf-scores and conquests with misses, 
And trading cigars ’neath the mild Attic sun, 


So Lem’! and Si 
Sat eye to eye, 
Sat nose to nose 
In perfect repose. 


“Trouble *twixt us ain’t no more to be feared— 
Life, after this, “Il run awful low-geared. 

With slow-risin’ passion and slow-goin’ thought—oh 
We'll each jog along in his slow-goin’ auto,” 


Lem said to Si 
Who made the reply, 


**Guess we'll be friends till the day that we die.” 


*TTXWAS a fine afternoon, and as Lem’! proposed 
A tour of Fern Valley might nicely be ridden, 
They cranked their two cars in the shed where they dozed 
And took to the road, just to emulate Glidden. 
The fumes of hard cider made joy in Lem’s brain, 
And when Silas drew up to the road to explain, 


“It’s plain to see, Brother, 
That one of us two 

Must go ’head of ’tother,” 
Said Lem’, “then you 


Be pilot a spell, for you’re bright as a dollar: 


And Mother and me is quite 
willin’ to foller.”’ 


A VERY good pilot was Silas J. 
Skagg, 
When led by his instinct and 
no one to nag. 
And as Lem’! contentedly trailed 
in the rear 
He muttered, “‘My dear, 
Ain’t it queer? 
We've lived very near 
To the Skaggs many year, 
Yet ne’er had the twinklin’ 
Least of an inklin’, 
What a superior 
Sort of interior 


The Autopilgrim’s Progress 
Part Two—The ‘asia Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


Mental equipment Si carried inside. 


Which all goes to show 
That we never will know 


The jools that lay close to our door—till we've tried.” 


Said he, 


**Hush!”’ 


Mother muttered. 


“Slush!”’ 


Lem’! spluttered, 


Till Ma tried to balm 
This new irritation by saying, ‘ Be calm!” 


a-eatin’ 


(THEY spun along thus till about four o’clock 
When a dust-laden breeze very peevishly rose 
And poor Mrs. Bogg felt a species of shock 
As Lem, getting some of it lodged in his nose, 
Said “Choo!” 
Then, “Phew! 
Here’s a nice how-de-doo! 
That car o’ Skagg’s seems to kick up more dust 
Than a bull in a flour-mill—I'll reely be cust— 
Ka-chee!” 


H E drove along sullenly under 
the trees, 
In silence well punctured by 
many a sneeze, 

Till at last he rasped out, “I 
don’t see why I must 
Spend my 

Skagg’s dust. 
And why in the Dickens 
Is Skagg’s old road-kickin’s 
Better’n mine? 
Is he King o’ the Road, or 
His gasolene odor 
Extra durn fine?” 





And wearing the face of a Trouble-Creator, 
He jammed his left toe on the ac-cellerator. 


THE car felt the spur. 


But as Fortune was kind, 


Si, unaware of the trouble behind, 
Drew up his car at a fork in the road 
And, innocent quite of the war that forbode, 


Waited with phlegm 
The arrival of Lem. 


The latter, undoubtedly red in the face, 


Drew up beside. 


“Tf it’s settin’ a pace 


Ye’ve got on yer mind—well, I’m willin’ to race!” 
Lem spoke these vigorous 


Words with a rigorous 
Sort of defi. 

“Why all this danderin’? 

I’m just meanderin’,” 
Answered friend Si. 


Lem spoke politely, disguisin” a taunt, 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 





“Tf dreamy meanderin’ ’s all that 
j y’ want, 
Why don’t you trail in the rear 
some and hike it, 
Eatin’ my dust awhile—see how 
y’ like it?” 
“Glad to!” said Si. 
“Thankee!”’ said Lem, 
Sweeter than pie 
Fresh from the stem. 


Re soon as the autos their 
places reversed, 
Poor Mrs. Bogg her forebodings 
rehearsed. 
“When Lem looks like that 
He’s worse’n Old Seat. . . .” 
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The incoming fishing schooner is usually an object of great interest to dealers, more 
especially when there is a shortage 


ORE fish are yearly handled at T 
M Wharf in Boston than at any simi- 
lar market in the entire country. 

A stirring place is it when the slips 
are full of vessels and trading is at its 
liveliest. The first of the week is likely 
to be busiest. Of a Saturday few vessels 
are tied up. Monday will disclose ships 
perhaps three deep. On the wharf is a 
jostling mass of men, horses, hand-carts, 
ice-teams, express-wagons, fish being 
landed, some being shipped. 

A long pier, extending from Atlantic 
Avenue out to the harbor line, is the 
famous wharf. Running nearly the whole 
length of the pier, and punctuated by 
a bell-tower in the middle, is a three- 
storied building of wood, wherein are 
located the dealers’ offices and the ship- 
ping-rooms of the various interests con- 
nected with the industry, though as 
a matter of fact the trade long ago out- 
ran wharf boundaries 


selves owners some day of the typical 
T Wharf schooner. 


GTEAM trawlers unship quickly by 

modern methods, but not so the 
schooner. With basket and handtackle 
the fish are raised from the hold and 
dumped into a box which rests on an 
ordinary platform scale, from whence 
they are pitchforked into waiting hand- 
carts, and by man-power trundled away 
to the establishment of the buyer. Here 
they are further assorted, prepared for 
shipment, packed in chopped ice, and 
sent to their destination in perhaps some 
distant state. There is much handling 
between the fisherman and the ultimate 
consumer. With wharf space at a 
premium, delays incident to blockades 
of wagons, congestion in general in the 
handling, so many interests to get a nip 
out of it, small wonder fish (which should 





e 
Fishin 
Fleet 


at 
Boston 


By 
JAMES THOMSON 


be an inexpensive commodity) looms up 
in price before it reaches the dining- 
table. 

Take an average day at the wharf, 
a certain Monday in this instance. With 
fish enough to supply the demand, but 
prices well sustained, there arrived eight 
mackerel vessels, four sword-fishermen, 
and thirteen trawlers, having 62,000 
pounds of mackerel, 273  sword-fish, 
219,100 pounds of cod, 252,500 pounds 
of haddock, 80,500 pounds of hake, 
44,000 pounds of pollock, 18,000 pounds 
of cusk, 4,000 pounds of scrod and in 
addition, the product of the labors of 
the Italian motorboat fraternity which 
is not recorded. 


HERE is an uneasy feeling amongst 
the schooner fishermen in the pres- 
ence of the steam trawler. The first of 
the Boston craft the Spray was for a 








and may be found 
strung along Atlantic 
Avenue and adjacent 
side streets. The deal- 
ers have been laboring 
at a disadvantage. 


HE wharf attracts 
the bummer, the 
beat, and the homeless. 
For here are rich pick- 
ings. There are men 
who exist on the bounty 
of the fisherman who, 
with perhaps a hundred 
dollars in his pocket, 
seeks some convenient 
barroom and in generous 
mood invites all present 
to partake. Thus is 
money thrown away 
which is earned in stress 
and storm, in the face 
of wintry winds when 
the doryman is encased 
in anarmor of glistening 
ice. But among “The 
men who go down to 
the sea in ships” from 
T Wharf are many who 
save; men with the 
ambition to be them- 
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These Italian fishermen are a very picturesque lot. 








They go out into the channel with motor boats, and 


fish as a rule with hook and line 
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time an object of ridicule and sarcastic 
comment amongst schooner fishermen. aad 
It really seemed at first as if the steam &4 


trawler in its application to our waters 
would be a failure more or less abso- 
lute. That it is now a success, “‘a pay- 
ing proposition,” is evident by the 
rapid addition to the number in active 
service. There are now eight and a 
prospect of more. Hence it looks as 
if this style of fishing boat would soon 
be in the ascendant—the noisy power 
boat, and the ruthless steam trawler, in 
place of the “romantic” white-winged 
fleet of schooners. 


HEN the schooner arrives at the 

fishing grounds, the crew are as- 
signed, two men to a dory, with 1500 
baited hooks to a man. There are 
usually some ten or twelve dories to 
a vessel. A dory leaves the ship and 
the trawl is paid out until it rests 
on the bottom of the ocean, when the 
extremities are anchored; the anchor 
is marked by a buoy. At the expiration 
of a certain number of hours the trawl 
is drawn in and return is then made to 
the schooner. 

Sometimes, however, all does not go 
well. Fog may suddenly enshroud the 
dory and the men be lost, unless picked 
up by some passing vessel. Every little 
while a schooner heaves in sight, with her 
flag at half-mast—one or more men have 
been lost. Then for the day will every 
vessel at the wharf, and all the establish- 
ments doing business there, respond with 
colors at half-mast. 


HE steam trawler is operated very 

differently from the schooner. In- 
stead of the line with its innumerable 
baited hooks, there is thrown from the 
stern what is known as an “otter” trawl 
—a sack-shaped net heavily weighted so 
that it cannot fail to sink and be dragged 
along the sea bottom, taking in everything 
that comes in its way, not omitting lost 
anchors, and even boulders. The ship 
leisurely sails along for an hour and a 
half, towing the drag-net, at the expira- 
tion of which period, the net is hauled 
in, the catch spread on deck, the market- 
able fish separated from the unmarket- 
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The old and the new. 


The typical fishing schooner of Massachusetts 


Bay, and the steam trawler built after the fashion of 
the English vessels of the North Sea 


able, cleaned, and packed in ice, while 
the rejected are shovelled back into the 
ocean. The destruction of the small fish 
among those rejected, by the way, forms 
an immense waste, which in time is 
certain to cause a scarcity. 


N the amount of catch the trawler 

has the advantage. An average fare 
of a moderate-sized schooner is some 
twenty thousand pounds, and for a 
double-dory schooner some sixty to 
seventy thousand pounds, while a steam 
trawler may bring in as high as a hundred 


thousand pounds. The steamer can fish 
night and day, in all sorts of weather, 
in every month of the year, while the 
schooner cannot. A steamer can reach 
port quickly, the schooner takes a com- 
paratively long time. Once in port a 
steamer can unload in a forenoon and be 
ready to sail again before night. A 
schooner, even after having been cleared 
of cargo by the hand method, may not 
be ready to start for the fishing grounds 
for days. The cleaning must be done, 
trawlers must be looked to, bait prepared 
and placed on the hooks. 

T Wharf, as it has 








A jostling mass of men, horses, handcarts, ice teams, express wagons, fish being landed, fish being 
shipped ; movement and kaleidoscopic changes on every side 





been known to the 
present generation, is 
soon to be a thing of the 
past. The entire fishing 
industry in 1914 will re- 
move to quarters now in 
process of construction 


on the South Boston 
shore. In the new con- 
crete structure there 


will be a loss in pictur- 
esqueness but a great 
gain in efficiency. 

Yet from the pic- 
turesque point of view 
there is compensation 
in the vessels, com- 
ing into port on a 
winter’s day covered 
with glistening ice, 
and in the fishermen, 
sturdy fellows in 
oilskins—men from 
the Western Islands, 
from Italy, from 
Portugal, from Brit- 
tany, from Scandina- 
via, from Nova Sco- 
tia. And among them 
are men with noble 
faces and with features 
of classic mold. 





Newspapers, Morals, and Women 


By E. L. CLIFFORD 


OES it pay a publisher, for money, 
I) to sell Florida lands by the gallon 
to his subscribers? Does it pay, 
for a profit, to advise your neighbor to 
dope his sick child to death? Does it 
pay to take the money of wage-earners 
for stock-jobbing bubbles?, Does it pay 
to arouse false hopes in the hearts of the 
poor, the discouraged, the sick? 

There is quite an army of “Chocolate 
Soldier” publishers in America—a sort of 
stuffed-shirt brigade——-with a great front 
but a weak backbone—shooting bonbons 
instead of real cartridges. Ready to 
reform anybody and anything except 
themselves and their publications. Lovely 
editorials; rotten advertising. They are 
cheating themselves at solitaire. They 
would clean up a city on a page with 
filthy, criminal announcements. They 
invite the world—men, women, and chil- 
dren—to have a drink, at the end of a 
sermon on temperance. They jolly the 
preacher and wink at the devil. They 
mix in pile-cures with art features; tips on 
the races with preachments on gambling. 
They develop your bust and bust your 
development all on the same _ page. 
Chemise fiction follows a patriotic expo- 
sure of congressional misdeeds in maga- 
zines that endeavor to harpoon the whole 
household from Pa to the hired girl. 

Filthy, dangerous, fraudulent medical 
and near-medical advertising should be 
driven out of every publication in Amer- 


ica. It is a positive injury to clean, 
legitimate advertising. It taints the 


decent, and makes it less productive. 
A newspaper may have a million-dollar 
building, a million-dollar equipment, a 
million-dollar man behind it—but you 
readers are the newspaper publisher’s 
stock in trade. Your good-will is worth 
more than all his equipment, all his 
building—ten times over. You read 
and respond to the advertisements—the 
source of his revenue. If he won’t make 
his newspaper clean, if he won’t cut out 
the frauds—you do it for him. 


OU will find that the great majority 

of publishers will codperate with you 

when they know what you want—when 

they know you mean _business—when 
there’s a light of fight in your eye. 

The reason so many newspapers are not 
better than they are is that publishers are 
left to grope in the dark. They think you 
don’t care because you don’t assert your- 
self, because you don’t hold out a guiding 
hand; because you don’t help to make 
your newspaper what you want it to be. 

Don’t sit on a fence. We must take a 
decided stand on questions of public mor- 
ality and public decency, to exert our 
greatest influence. We all know that the 
forces which tend to demoralize society, to 
make virtue a laughing-stock and vice a 
delight, are very strong, very active, very 
ubiquitous. But no man, whether he be a 
publisher or a preacher, or an advertising 
man, ever accomplishes much, standing 
alone. The successful man must have 
coéperation—red-blooded coéperation— 
that spurs him on to greater deeds. He 
must rally to his support the people who 
believe in the principles for which he 
contends. 

Watch your newspapers! Boost them 
when they are right. Condemn them 
when they are wrong. Get better 
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The world is demanding better things— 
and it is getting them. Better newspa- 
pers. better cities, better transportation, 
better merchants, better homes, better 
politics, though politics is in no danger 


of dying of improvements. Isn’t it 
something wonderful to behold, the 
Tiger protecting the Lamb, Murphy 


shocked at Sulzer in the haunts of the 
money-changers? 

But men like Wilson, La Follette, 
Bryan, Cummins and others as worthy to 
be named, have brought in a new stand- 
ard of public service. They have re- 
nounced patronage, private influence and 
the secret caucus, and have taken their 
cause before the people. The machine has 
been damaged. The caucus is dying. 
We have the public primary and the pub- 
lic debate. Non-partisan legislatures are 
on the way. Compare the régimes of 
Grant and Wilson. Compare the mint- 
beds, too. When General Grant was in- 
augurated, his relatives swarmed to 
Washington to select their offices. Gov- 
ernor Wilson invited thirty-eight relatives 
to go to Washington to the inaugural. 
His first announcement after he was 
sworn in was that not a blood relation of 
his would get an office. I believe that 
Mr. W. B. Wilson, whose name suggested 
relationship, had to shin up his family 
tree to colonial times and prove a com- 
plete alibi before he got iato the cabinet. 
So politics does improve. Publicity will 
improve it more. 


HESE are days of luxury. Com- 

pared with homes of our youth, we 
live in palaces. We live much longer 
in a shorter space of time. We skip 
across the country with an automobile 
in an hour or two. It used to take 
our fathers all day to make the trip 
by team. Every second baby you meet 
is cutting its teeth on a Ford tire. 
We travel in trains de luxe—Pullman 
sleepers that furnish every luxury but 
sleep and a seclusion from drafts. Few 
of the houses of thirty years ago had 
steam heat. Gas-light was a luxury and 
electric light unknown, and the search- 
light of publicity is continually showing 
us new ways to comforts and short cuts to 
pleasure; finer things to wear and better 
ways to wear them, perhaps. Women’s 
dress, what shall we say of it? There cer- 
tainly has been a shrinkage in the volu- 
minous skirts of yesterday. The stylish 
young woman of today walking down 
Fifth Avenue is a paradox. She exhibits 
at once bad taste and good form. But 
there is something to be said for woman’s 
dress—little as it is. It no longer trails 
the street. It takes little cloth, and it 
is sanitary. It doesn’t gather up and 
carry home all the dust, germs and cigar 
stubs of the city. 

Today social customs have changed, 
not always for the better. We have 
fewer church sociables and more bridge 
parties in society. Your famous four 
hundred is increasing because every time 
death takes one of its members a sensa- 
tional divorce adds two. 

The style in marriages has changed. 
In Chicago they tell me the women there 
take shorter wedding trips, but more of 
them. 

The dance has changed. In the old 
times we had the beautiful waltz and the 
graceful minuet. The “‘bunny-hug,”’ the 
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“Gaby glide” and the 
are here today. 

But despite the blemishes, our social 
trend has been upward and it has been 
because of a revolution in the position 
of woman. She has achieved a place 
in the world of affairs. She has entered 
public life to contribute her share toward 
the solution of social questions. She 
has gotten into business, the profes- 
sions, into politics. She has ideas of 
her own. She can run for mayoress, 
build a hospital, manage an agency, 
preach a sermon, plead a case or remove 
your appendix. And some day she is 
going to have a vote. 


‘slippery slide”’ 


HE really rules the advertising world— 
for she reads the advertisements and 
buys the goods. She is taking an active 
part in the making of the new news- 
paper—the “‘ Newspaper of Tomorrow ’’— 
and it must be made clean. She is going 
to have the say about the influences that 
surround her home and children. She 
picks the clean publication in preference 
to the unclean. 

She has driven the slovenly, irresponsi- 
ble merchant out of business. She reads 
the ads and does the buying and does it 
economically. Gone is the old-fashioned 
dealer who sanded his sugar and gave you 
the worst of it on seales without character. 
Gone, too, is the old time grocery where 
coal-oil, sugar and crackers had the same 
taste. A child can go to your store and 
buy as safely as a professional shopper. 
The old caveat emptor theory is passed. 
Now it’s: “Let the seller beware.” 

A little girl once wrote an essay on 
**Men”’ that closed with this gem: ‘*‘Men 
and women sprung from the monkey, but 
the women sprang further than the men.” 


OMAN doesn’t want a newspaper 

that isn’t square, that isn’t clean. 

She doesn’t want a newspaper that is 

loaded with kidney cures and liver pills, 

bust developers and beauty makers, fat 

reducers and fat producers, and the rest 
of the long list of health horrors. 

So the newspaper of tomorrow is going 
to bea HOME newspaper. It is going to 
be a newspaper that the whole family can 
read without being shocked, nauseated, 
scared to death or flim-flammed. The 
““Newspaper of Tomorrow”’ is going to 
be a real light that will point the way to 
greater progress and greater happiness. 
It is going to have no desire to be a party 
to the crimes that are being committed in 
a hundred different ways by acting as 
a go-between. 

The weak, the poor, the sick, the ignor- 
ant, the fickle and the callow are the un- 
fortunates drawn into this whirlpool of 
cures and fakes. Not the rich, the intel- 
ligent. There's the pity of it. 

Advertising frauds and advertising 
fakes are a menace to good advertising. 
They are a menace to humanity. And, 
you readers and you legitimate advertis- 
ers have been patient ‘and long suffering. 
Has the newspaper any responsibility? 
If it puts a crook in touch with a victim, 
isn’t it equally guilty with the crook? 

The clean newspaper goes to the clean 
home where it is as welcome as a life-and- 
blood member of the family. And the 
clean home wields the scepter that makes 
or breaks a newspaper or any other kind 
of business. 
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the runner’s leg. 


YALE’S SMART INTERFERENCE 
The right side of the Tiger line has been neatly shut off, save that one man, after being spilled, has been able to get one arm around 





The Tiger forwards were first coaxed, then blocked, by the Elis 


Current Athletics 


HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


By 


football finish were dashed when the 

Yale eleven, which had been through 
a checkered early season, held the Tigers 
to a tie and really outplayed the Nassau 
men from start to finish. Seldom have I 
seen such a sharp contrast in coaching 
types, albeit Princeton for the first time 
in years used what has come to be called 
the orthodox generalship—kicking in 
home territory and using the rushing 
game in opponent’s territory. Unfortu- 
nately for the they hal 
rushing game save that built upon the 
frayed Minnesota shift, which was 
hardly the type of play to throw against 
so strong and active a line as the Elis 
produced. 

The change in Princeton’s generalship 
was due to the influence of “Snake” 
Ames, who had spent seven weeks with 
the eleven teaching the men what to them 
was a new type of strategy. Equipped 
with a splendid kicker in the person of 
Law, an eighteen-year-old who showed as 
much pluck and cool-headedness this sea- 
son as I have ever seen on a gridiron, the 
Tigers went into the Harvard game in- 
structed to use the plan of campaign laid 
down by Ames—and promptly forget the 
new teaching, resorting to the rushing 
game in midfield. There was the excuse 
of severe temptation due to the fact that 
Ilarvard’s early method of meeting the 
shift was not a good one, and the Tigers 
helieved the Crimson would not diagnose 
it in time to stop it short of the goal line. 
Vain hope. Had Princeton adhered to 
Ames’ generalship from the start the 
Orange and Black might have had a bet- 
ter chance for victory. As it was, the 
big chance was thrown away. 


P recotban fish hopes of a triumphal 


Tigers no 


ITTLE by little the type of generalship 

laid down for this game has come into 
use at the leading universities in the East, 
and it remained for the Yale game to prove 
that Princeton really could remember the 
teaching and put it into execution. But 
when the generalship was at its best the 
team found itself pitted against its mas- 
ter, using the same style of strategy, with 
the result that Princeton’s season must go 
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down into football history as one of 
wasted opportunity. 

Now one reason that Ames believed in 
the type of generalship he taught was 
that to a large extent it had been used by 
the Princeton team that defeated Yale at 
Berkeley Oval in 1889. To prove it, I quote 
from the story of the second half of that 
game in Parke H. Davis’s book. “Foot- 
ball, the American Intercollegiate Game”’: 

“Yale starts the second half with a V 
and gains twelve yards. McClung gains 
fifteen yards. McClung tries a drop-kick 
but the ball falls short. Princeton fum- 
bles and it is Yale’s ball on the ten-yard 
line. Three times their backs batter the 
line, but Riggs and Janeway stop the 
attack. Princeton gets the ball on downs. 
Ames punts to the forty-five yard line and 
Warren gets the ball. Ames runs to the 
right end, but, just as he reaches the line, 
whirls around and makes a long pass to 
the left to Cowan, who runs thirty yards 
before being downed. Princeton fumbles 
and loses twenty yards, but Channing 
recovers the ball. On the line-up Ames 
tries for a field goal. The posts are 
missed but the ball rolls across the line on 
the ground. The Yale backs fumble it, 
and Warren, coming up like a race-horse, 
dives along the slippery mud and gets the 
ball for a touchdown. The ball is 
brought out, and the angle for goal is 
wide and difficult, but Ames makes it. 

“Only fifteen minutes are left to play. 
Yale launches the V with great fierce- 
ness and follows it up with fast and 
desperate playing. Princeton stops the 
advance and immediately fumbles, Hart- 
well getting the ball. McClung tries for 
field goal at twenty yards, but the ball 
strikes the post. Gill is through and 
seizes the ball, carrying it across, but it 
is brought back for offside play. A mo- 
ment later McBride tries another drop but 
Cash blocks the kick. Princeton gets the 
ball and Ames starts off a phenomenal punt, 
which he follows up with others, keeping the 
ball continually down in Yale’s goal. Ames 
tries a long drop-kick, which falls short, 
but is fumbled by Yale. Cowan falls on 
the ball, but, rising to his feet, staggers 
across the line with the Yale team clinging 


to him, for a touchdown. The goal fails. 
Yale opens with a rush and follows it up 
with a kick. Ames runs the ball back 
thirty yards, but with only McBride be- 
tween him and the line, goes down, and 
McBride holds him at the five yard line. 
Before the ball can be sent off on the next 
play time is called.” 

What better exposition of the kicking 
game as it ought to be played today? 
Small wonder that Ames sought to teach 
it, and, indeed, did teach it, at Princeton. 
This type of play, unfortunately for 
Princeton, without the run-backs and the 
picked-up fumbles, or indeed, any other 
form of attack to support it, was used 
against Yale, and it was used largely by 
Yale, but although the Elis could not 
work the leather across the goal-line they 
showed a well-devised attack that, com- 
pared with Princeton’s, was _ several 
classes higher. 


HE Minnesota shift was first used in 

the East by Yale as a “‘rescue”’ play, 
and as such sufficed. Then the Blue contin- 
ued its use as an entire system of offense, 
and failed to make it worth while. In the 
meantime it was taken up by Princeton 
with the same idea. Against teams that 
did not know how to meet it, it rolled up 
big scores and provided every opportu- 
nity for getting a fast man free. But the 
ball was not hidden, and nothing but the 
catching of the defensive line in motion 
made the play work. Against Yale a 
year ago the shift found weak spots in the 
Blue line, and in consequence much 
ground was gained. But in the second 
season the Army stopped the Yale shift 
in its tracks even with such good men as 
Scully and Paul leading it, and a few who 
were wise adopted the West Point method 
of meeting the manoeuvre. 

From the very beginning of the pres- 
ent season it was pointed out that the 
first team that had a strong line and a 
correct defense would make the Princeton 
shift absolutely useless. There was a 
temporary flaw in the Harvard defense 
against it, but none in the Yale method, 
with the inevitable result, a result fore- 
seen long ago. There are none so blind 














Law, the wounded but game and wonderful Nassau punter, getting off a long drive from behind his own goal line. 
superb kicking that the Tigers owed their ability to keep the Elis away from the goal line 


as those who prefer that condition. The 
Tigers had nothing else to offer once the 
shift was wrecked, and as a result there 
was nothing to support Princeton’s 
clever kicking game. It is not that 
Princeton has not the backs to make dis- 
tances by other and better methods. 
Law, Streit, Glick and Baker, were good 
backs, ball in hand, but they were not run 
from the proper formations. The Prince- 
ton system of attempted deception was 
too cumbersome, and as a matter of fact 
most of the Tigers’ good gains in the 
Harvard game were made largely because 
of the work of strong, hard-charging for- 
wards, rather than because of the use of 
the shift. 

Princeton needs to delve only a little 
way into its football past to revive a sys- 
tem of attack that will make excellent use 
of such men as Law, Streit and Glick and 
many other promising men who turn out 
every year. Some of the old-fashioned 
tackle running, the backs starting from 
the simple three-man-in-a-row formation 
parallel to the line, might serve to re- 
suscitate the Princeton attack, or if 
shift there must be the Tigers might 
well keep abreast of the times and 
borrow the simple back shift from Col- 





TIGERS’ KICKING STAR AT HIS BEST 


gate, as did Yale, with excellent results. 
Or the Tigers might have taken a leaf 
from Dartmouth’s book. 

When it comes to defense, the Orange 
and Black also has a lot to learn. 
Equipped with powerful tackles like Bal- 
ling and Phillips, Nassau might have 
made a better if not a braver showing 
against the Elis, and notably against 
Dartmouth, had these men been better 
grounded in technique, or had there been 
better support on the part of the ends. 
Princeton’s tackles were continually 
coaxed, and when so coaxed had not rea- 
sonable support on either side. They 
were left to do their work practically 
single-handed against heavy odds. 


HAVE spoken to weariness about the 

defensive play of the Princeton ends. 
Granting that coaches prefer not to have 
their ends go charging in, it is hardly nec- 
essary to go to the opposite extreme, as 
does Princeton. Time and again I have 
seen a perfectly capable and useful man 
left “all standing’ —a mere spectator— 
with the play shooting past inside his 
position and not even one man to bother 
with putting him out of action. There 
is so much that is good in Princeton foot- 


A CLOSE CALL FOR PRINCETON 





It was to Law’s 





ball that it seems a pity greater stress has 
not been laid upon it. 

Princeton is due for an awakening—for 
a taking of football stock. The Tiger 
horizon will have to be broadened if the 
eleven is to win its share of important 
games in the future—the share that is 
coming to the Orange and Black because 
of its great gridiron history, its numerous 
really wonderful players, and certain of 
its great teams of the past, such as that 
of 1893 and that of 1896—teams that 
blazed the way in football and let who 
would copy. I should like to see more 
Princeton veterans watching the work 
of other schools of football, and watch- 
ing that work with open minds. The 
Tigers are not very far from the right 
track, and for native power, speed and 
brains this year’s material was in the 
front rank. 

Not everything should be sacrificed to 
speed and deception, however, and it 
is to be hoped that in the near future 
Princeton will make better use of 
the assets at hand and not depend 
so much on the brilliancy of one 
individual who is raised to a pedestal 
because of flashing work in early sea- 
son games. 








* Hobey” Baker, the Princeton captain, tackled and thrown so close to his own goal line that a little extra whirl back would have 
meant a safety against the Orange and Black 
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Passion and. Struggle 






Jean-Christophe’s Pilgrimage towards’ Beauty and Freedom 


NE secret of Rolland’s power in his 
three-volume novel ‘ Jean-Chris- 
tophe” is that he makes us share 

his idealism. Love of truth is, perhaps, 
the auvhor’s distinguishing characteristic. 
His hero is himself a soldier of the ideal— 
though he would have accepted Wilde’s 
aphorism: “There is always a certain 
amount of danger in any attempt to culti- 
vate impossible virtues.” Christophe is 
very human; but if he breaks a com- 
mandment or two, it is not with Gallic 
lightness. He makes his sacrifices— 
sacrifices to freedom and to conscience, to 
character and to art. He learns in travail 
the futility of self. | Christophe is less a 
man, however, than an age. He per- 
sonifies a generation that has borne “the 
burden of the world” —readjustment and 
reconstruction—a burden as heavy as 
that of the Saint who bore upon his shoul- 
ders ‘not only the whole world, but Him 
that created and made all the world.” 
| a boy in Germany Christophe is sore 
in spirit because trammeled by personal 
limitations and social tyrannies, by 
narrowness and blindness and ignorance. 
But the boy’s philosophical uncle—a 
middle-aged pedlar who has added the 
spirit of tolerance to the sense of wonder 
—gives him good counsel,* It is good 
counsel for any young man® burning to 
change Rome in a day: 
“Do not abuse life. Live in today 
Be reverent towards each day. Love 
it, respect it, do not sully it.... 


See. It is winter now. Everything is 
asleep. The good earth will wake 
again. You have only to be good and 


patient like the earth. Be reverent. 
Wait. If you are good, all will go 
well. If vou are not, if you are weak, 
if you do not succeed, well, you must 
be happy in that... . Why be angry 
because of what you cannot do? We 
all have to do what we can. Als ich 
kann.” .. 

“You are a vain fellow. You want 
to bea hero. That is why you do silly 
things. A hero! I don’t quite know 
what that is: but, you see, I imagine 
that a hero is a man who does what he 
can.” 

This heroism is an obsession with M. 
Rolland. On another page he writes: 
“There is but one heroism in the world: 
to see the world as it is—and to love it.” 

In spite of the gently ironical philosophy 
of Uncle Gottfried, this novel of “Jean- 
Christophe” is anything but an essay in 
quietism. Rather is it fa plea for vital 
energy, sincerity, incessant — struggle, 
courageous striving: a tragedy of the 
generation that is passing dedicated to 
“the Free Spirits of all Nations, who 
suffer, fight, and will prevail.’ The 
“freethinker who has read Tolstoi” 


By Romatn Rout- 
New York: Henry 


“Jean Christophe.” Three volumes. 


AND. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. 
Holt and Company. 


By W. B. BLAKE 


fervently believes that all is good which 
exalts life, that there is only one enemy: 
“the sensual egoism which tarnishes and 
dries up the sources.”” Rolland has none 
of the modern morbid terror of saying 
something already said. ‘‘ Nothing would 
have induced him,” he writes with ap- 
probation of-his hero, “‘to try to be 
original. It seemed to him that aman 
must be very commonplace to burden 
himself with such an idea. He tried to 
be like himself.’” This is a message for 
groundling and genius alike: not, ‘‘ Know 
thyself,” but, “ Be thyself.” This “Jean- 
Christophe”’ is, indeed, at the opposite 
pole from Anatole France’s “‘ Epicurean 
Garden”—where grow beautiful pale 
flowers that exhale a sickly hot-house 
smell, and take root in rotting corpses. 
Braving the mocking Anatolean smile, 
“The great enemy is doubt!” shouts 
Rolland. -Life+—live it and prize it 
and use it—is the music of his horn. 
Such a book could have been written only 
at a crisis of moral and artistic anaemia. 
It is then that youthful spirits, health, 
and intensity are best appreciated. 
Your Elizabethan age spends rather than 
celebrates the life-force. But go slow in 
labelling Rolland’s France putrescent. 
For just how many centuries now. has 
France been dying? Yet we still go to 
Paris—and don’t go as on a graveyard 
pilgrimage. Pilgrim Christophe goes to 
this Paris out of Germany in quest of 
truth and freedom in life and in art. 


HE nativity of his hero gives inter- 

nationally-minded Rolland a chance 
to contrast the two civilizations. His 
book makes Germany more understand- 
able to France, France more under- 
standable to Germany, both countries 
more understandable to the Yankee. 
* Jean-Christophe”? may well be worth 
more to the peace of Europe than Car- 
negie’s millions. 

Christophe is the son of a peasant 
mother, by a drunken musician—issue of 
a long line of musicians. | Hence his 
wonderful vitality and grossness, grafted 
upon the artist-stock of him. The leis- 
urely opening of the life history is beauti- 
ful in its reminiscences of child dreams 
become to most of us so thin and faint. 
He who understands childhood and 
dreams, has the secret of poetry. ‘Life 
is what we dream it.” 

In spite of his ridiculous awkwardness, 
Christophe has, from the first, his ro- 
mances. Then follow his lusts and, his 
loves. To the New England mind, 
nourished on East wind and baked beans, 
this part of his experience may seem 
exaggerated. I doubt it. The world 
of Rolland is cruel to women—who are 
“too free and not free enough”’: 

“Freer, they would seek bonds, they 
would find therein a charm and a secur- 
ity. Less free, they would resign 





themselves to those bonds which they 
would know no way of breaking; and 
they would suffer less. But it is the 
worst situation of all, this having 
bonds that do not bind you, and duties 
from which you may free yourself.” 
Elsewhere Christophe praises women’s 
“tremendous effort to escape from the 
degrading and unwholesome semi-domes- 
ticity, to which our stupid male egoism 
condemned them” as “one of the 
most splendid facts of our time.” 
Though their faith be illusory, “it will 
make women completer and more hu- 
man, as they were in the great ages.” 
For Rolland is no cynic. He is true to his 
own law that the artist’s business is to 
create sunshine when the sun fails. 
**Life,” he writes, “is a series of deaths 
and resurrections. Let us die to be 
reborn.” 


| N France, this transcendental novel fills 

ten volumes—like “Les Misérables.” 
It would have gained by condensation, 

-yet into the life of the imaginary 
German Rolland has poured more of 
understanding, of love, of truth, than is 
given to most writers for the whole of 
their work~- three volumes or thirty. The 
titles of the volumes hint of the contents: 
Dawn, Morning, Youth, Revolt, The 
Market Place, Antoinette, The House, 





Love and Friendship, The Burning 
Bush, The New Dawn. ‘The Market 
Place” is Paris—where Christophe, ar- 


riving as a fugitive, half-starves as 
copyist and music-teacher. “Antoinette” 
is a novel within a novel,—and not 
indispensable. 

/Then come thoughts on society, social- 
ism, syndicalism. Without premeditation, 
Christophe again becomes a fugitive from 
authority. He has, moreover, lost his 
dearest friend. In “The Burning Bush” 
the scene shifts to Switzerland, which 
becomes the stage of a new “ Scarlet 
Letter.” Here occur the most poignant 
and beautiful pages in the whole work; 
passages of intensity and simplicity. It 
is in the first and the last quarters of the 
book that the writer is at his best. 

Romain Rolland is dealing here with 
modern life and art in their true es- 
sences. Nothing could be more stupid 
than the action of the New York publish- 
ers in branding the work a “musical 
novel’? —simply because the protagonist 
happens to be a composer, and the au- 
thor a lover of music. The best criti- 
cism of the novel is one which an artist 
made to me, quite unconscious that he 
was uttering criticism. I saw him with, 
a new American novel in his hand. “Is 
it worth reading?” I asked. ‘‘No!” 
he thundered. “I think I might have en- 
joyed it a few months ago—but every- 
thing I try now seems unreal, bloodless, 
insincere. Why did you ever lend me 
your ‘Jean-Christophe’?” 
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This CHRISTMAS ~ 
Make tt ELECTRICAL 
and Have it PRACTICAL 


It is ever the desire to find something new 
to give expression to the spirit of Christmas. 
With the growing trend toward sane and 
practical giving the range of choice that is 
offered in electrical devices for home com- 
fort and home convenience appeals strongly 
to one who would select for a gift that 
which is attractive both for its novelty and 
practicability. 














Electric Toaster 
$4.00 


Where is the wife or mother who would 
not enthuse over a real electric vacuum 
cleaner or an electric washing machine? 
Think of the lasting pleasure that would be 
present in a home equipped with Inter- 
phones which save useless stair-climbing. 





Other things which give pleasure and 
satisfaction much out of proportion to their 
cost, and for which the cost for electric 
current to operate is so low that it need 





Electric 
Washing Machine 
$55.00 


scarcely be considered, are electric irons, American Beauty 


Electric Iron 
$5.00 


coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread 
toasters and warming pads. All of these 
and other electric goods are to be had in 
highest quality among the 





















Home Utilities 


Anything with the Western Electric 
name carries assurance of quality and 
guarantee of worth. Every time you 
use your Bell Telephone you hold in your 
















Two 
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Electric Warming Pad hand an evidence of Western Electric "Complete 
‘ita ceiditli efficiency. The same degree of excel- Material 
oe lence is to be found in every other Ieataling 


Western Electric article. 


Electrical dealers all over the country 
sell our goods. If you cannot find them 
at the dealer’s in your town, write to any 
of our houses in the cities listed below, 
and we will send literature on any 
article in which you are 
interested, and tell you 
where in your vicinity it 
can be purchased. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


No. 2 


0. 
Vacuum Cleaner 
$97.50 





NewYork Chicago  KansasCity Sanfrancisco Montreal 
Buffalo Milwaukee = OkiahomaCity Oakland Toronto 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis LosAngeles Winnipeg 
Boston Cleveland § St.Paul Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver S 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton | 
A\, Savannah St.Louis —SaltLakeCity Portland New Orleans 


a EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL NEED 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Tele- 
phone receiver from the hook, 
the doors of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
As 


easily as you talk across the room, 


is within reach of your voice. 


you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, intonear-by and far-off states 


and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 


and contentment are promoted. 























AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





No one on earth can mix two 
cocktails equally well by guess- 
-| work. The whole charm of a 
‘} cocktail is in the smoothness 
| that comes from accurate blend- 
ing and aging. 

That is why Club Cocktails are 
always fine and smooth—mixed 
to measure—of the best liquors 
|| —then aged in wood. 

Get your favorite kind at your 
| dealer's, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROTHER 
New York Hartford London 





































Mr. Herbert Reed 


the famous 
“Right Wing” 


one of the foremost 
football experts 

in the country today 

will make his annual 
selection of the 


All-American 
Football Team 


in a near number of 


Harper’s Weekly 




















Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Stocks That Go Up 


Y way of variety let us glance this 
week at a group of stocks which 
have risen in price in the last few 

years—the Standard Oil shares. By 

moving up instead of down they have 
turned the cold shoulder on pretty nearly 


| all other instruments of investment, not 
only in the United States but in other 


countries. This contrary spirit, together 
with another recent spurt with its paper 
profit of scores of millions of dollars, 
makes timely the following inquiry from 
a woman on Long Island: 


“Kindly tell me whether capital in- 
vested in Standard Oil is perfectly 
safe?” 

This is brief and to the point. No 
words are wasted by this inquirer. Her 
question at once raises many more ques- 
tions. It involves technical and aca- 
demic as well as practical lines of discus- 
sion. What is safety? Are stocks as a 
class safe? Are they ever suitable for a 
woman? And so on. But while these 
issues will not be introduced, it might at 
once be said in reply to the apparently 
simple request for information that no 
direct or positive answer is_ possible. 
There are certain sets of facts and the best 
the writer can do is to set these forth. 


The Age of Oil 


RECENT magazine article described 

our present stage in mechanical de- 
velopment as an age of oil. In a large 
sense this is true. Steamships are be- 
coming oil ships. The British Navy has 
gone far toward supplanting coal with 
oil. Southern Pacific locomotives are 
equipped with oil. Automobiles increase 
in number and they use a form of oil. So 
do the roads that the automobiles stir 
up for the choking of pedestrians. The 
gasoline-driven engine is used more and 
more in every direction. Pleasure gaso- 
line buggies constitute but a first stage in 
a new era of traffic. The motor truck 
looms large in every sense and there ap- 
pears no limit to its possible consumption 
of the oozy substance which makes pos- 
sible the researches of a Flexner and the 
existence of the University of Chicago. 

In 1912 this country produced more 
than half of the world’s oil. Russia was 
a poor second, and if peace should ever 
be restored in Mexico that country might 
take Russia’s place. With a Panama 
Canal there seems no danger of the world’s 
oil supremacy getting very far away from 
this country. 

Thus we are dealing with a basic in- 
dustry, with a staple for which man will 
have employment as far ahead as one can 
see. Securities based upon the more per- 
manent and less fluctuating sections of 
this industry should be safe and profitable 
a priort. In sober fact they are safe, and 
as profitable as Aladdin’s lamp. 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


HE oldest, most experienced and pow- 

erful oil companies are those tarred with 
the name Standard. Freshmen in college 
economics are taught that high profits 
bring capital into industry. Thus there 
are hundreds and thousands of new oil 
companies all striving for the fat pickings. 
History teaches that many will fail. 
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Thousands already have failed. All of 
which may be a good thing from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, but the individual in- 
vestor has no desire to sacrifice himself 
on the shrine of economic good, or evil, 
for that matter. So as investors let us 
watch the bold entrepreneur with a repu- 
tation to make, risk his own capital, if he 
has any, or beg hard for other persons. 
But do not give him yours. When we, as 
investors, put our capital into oil, let us 
by all means place it with the master 
minds of that industry, with the men who 
have proven themselves capable. Don’t 
let us gamble our money with the swarm 
of new promoters. 

I hardly need refer to the fact that 
Standard Oil in its public aspect was long 
regarded as a menace. Somehow the pub- 
lic had doubts as to the purely altruistic 
nature of its methods of competition. 
Much has been written in defense of the 
oil trust. Once Elbert Hubbard’s facile 
pen turned out an article widely reprinted 
by a great brokerage firm for advertising 
purposes, in which the oil monopoly’s 
first great enemy, Ida Tarbell, was de- 
scribed as a disappointed woman whose 
view of Standard Oil was taken from the 
ditch where her father’s wheelbarrow 
was overturned by a Standard Oil tank- 
wagon. And I notice that another great 
Standard Oil brokerage firm, through one 
of its bright and intelligent partners, is 
weak-minded enough to chuckle at this 
same poor joke. Note well that neither 
firm refers in a joking way to the fact that 
the supreme judicial tribunal of these 
United States was the body that really 
swatted the oil monopoly. There is no 
joke to that, and besides, brokers like 
other persons, rarely refer to arguments 
to which they can not find an answer. 

The point to this apparently pointless 
digression is really an important one. 
The man who buys Standard Oil stocks 
and tries to defend the past policy of that 
great monopoly is taking the wrong 
course. And I believe the broker who 
deals in these stocks, likewise takes the 
wrong course in trying to defend these 
companies for their past sins. The stocks 
are valuable enough in themselves with- 
out trying to idealize the cold-blooded 
monopolists who are now so busy in giv- 
ing away money to Cornell, Chicago, Am- 
herst and other educational institutions. 


Hush, Hush 


H igo prospective buyer of Standard Oil 

must also face the fact that the man- 
agers of these thirty-three companies 
(the Supreme Court broke the trust into 
thirty-three parts) still insist on a policy 
of silence. In this sense Standard Oil 
stocks always were and still are a gamble. 
When the trust was “dissolved”’ on May 
15, 1911, two and one half years ago, the 
company stated that one year must elapse 
before statements of earnings could be 
given out. Two and a half years have 
passed and of the seven really large com- 
panies only two, the Vacuum Oil and the 
Standard Oil of California, have issued 
statements of earnings. 

Dozens of Wall Street brokers figure 
and analyze until they are dizzy in re- 
gard to the earnings of these thirty-three 
companies. Brokers even travel over 
the oil fields, peer wonderingly at muddy 
gushers, and otherwise pick up much 
technical oil jargon. Then these brokers 
turn out reams of fascinating literature. 
All of which is very interesting and 
industrious but does not alter the 
fact that most of the Standard Oil 
companies refuse to give out any state- 





ment of income to brokers, stockholders 
or anybody else. 


But the Riches Are There 


ie also is probably true that control of 
Standard Oil is just about as central- 
ized as ever before. The few great own- 
ers such as Rockefeller, Harkness, Pratt, 
Payne and Flagler are still the great 
owners. The competition which has 
been established is a peculiar and wonder- 
ful sort, not yet studied by economists. 
But there is a new order of management, 
the public conscience or vengeance to- 
ward John D. and his associates has prob- | 
ably been satisfied, old brutal methods of 
competition abolished for the most part, 
and the monopoly is no longer tangible 
or corporate. Thus the future holds no | 
threat of battle royal between monopoly 
and public. 

So much for Mr. Hyde. Now for Dr. 
Jekyll. From a purely business point of 
view the old Standard Oil Company was, 
and most of the separated companies are, 
about the best and most conservatively 
managed concerns which the world has 
ever seen. There has been no stock job- 
bing, no stock watering, no excessive divi- 
dends, no rake offs for insiders. Appar- 
ently the one idea of the managers of these 
companies is to make profits for the stock- 
holders. Judging from recent exposures 
this seems to be the one idea which rail- 
road and other corporation directors at 
large do not have. The ideal of most 
large corporation directors seems to be to 
get into some fat supply or construction 
company for graft for himself and let the 
small stockholder of the big parent com- 
pany go hang. The sole ideal, so suc- 
cessfully realized, of the Standard Oil 
director is to make as huge profits as pos- 
sible for the stockholders of his company, 
and this means small as well as large | 
stockholders. 

There is only one way to invest in 
Standard Oil, and that is to buy the stock 
and keep it. The speculative market in | 
these stocks is about as safe as a mad bull. | 








To Have and to Hold 


HERE are two fairly safe prescrip- 

tions for getting rich. One is to 
buy Standard Oil and keep it. The other 
is to buy the same stock and sell it when 
it has risen a few hundred points. Any 
other method is fatal. Of course the sep- 
arated companies have paid out many a 
king’s ransom since their “dissolution.” 
Prior to that event dividends of only 
$40,000,000 a year were paid. In 1912, 
the year following, cash dividends 
amounted to $51,813,335. In the first 
half of 1913 they amounted to $71,224,- 
544, not to mention stock dividends of 
$111,100,000 since ‘“‘dissolution,” and 
rights to subscribe to new stock of a value 
of $35,400,000. 

Now the natural question to raise is 
whether all the assets have not already 
been distributed and whether earning 
power has been crippled. I do not think 
so. The Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana for instance may never again declare 
an extra dividend of 2900 per cent. but 
it is paying between 20 and 30 per cent. 
on its increased stock issue, and probably 
sarning double that amount. 


Where the Hazard Is 
VEN John D. Rockefeller himself has 


4 said that the oil business is “haz- 
ardous,” but he probably referred to the 





ALFRED 
NOYES’ 
COLLECTED 
POEMS 


Professor Woolsey of Yale said last 
June: “Mr. Noyes has won the ap- 
proval of the critics and, what is 
more, the ear and the heart of all 
who read his tongue.” This edition 
contains all Mr. Noyes has done up 
to the date of publication, including 
“The Flower of Old Japan,” ‘“ Forty 
Singing Seamen,” “The Forest of 
Wild Thyme,” “ Drake,” “‘The En- 
chanted Island,” ‘ Sherwood,” 
“Tales of the Mermaid Tavern,” 
New Poems, etc. 

wo beautiful volumes of about 450 pages 

each, gilt top, portrait frontispiece. 

The set, $3.00 net; post paid $3.26 


FOOTBALL 


FOR PUBLIC AND PLAYER 





By HERBERT 
REED 





This book by the great expert of 
Harper’s WEEKLY is of permanent 
worth because it digs down to the 
fundamentals of the game and ana- 
lyzes the new game in all its features. 
Every lover of football will find it 
fascinating. Some chapter headings: 
Coaching systems; Simple Attack and De- 
fence; Advanced Football; Generalship; 
For the Spectator; Genius on the Gridiron; 
etc. Fully illustrated from photographs 
and diagrams. 


Cloth, 16mo; $1.50 net; postpaid $1.60 


FLETCHERISM 
WHAT IT IS 





By HORACE FLETCHER 





This volume is a compact statement of 
the gospel of Fletcher; how he recovered 
his health at the age of 60, how scientific 
experiments established the validity of his 
methods, and how they can be applied with 
no heroic sacrifice of the enjoyments of life 
or irksome adherence to faddy or incon- 
venient routine. While the other Fletcher 
books treat the subjects at greater length, 
and are devoted to the different aspects of 
Mr. F'etcher’s beliefs and investigations, 
this is a summary of the main points, and 
furnishes the latest information on a most 
important matter. 


Cloth, 12mo; $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


The HEART 
of the DESERT 


By HONORE WILLSIE 








Honoré Willsie’s first novel is something 
which no reader of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
should miss—the exciting tale of a kidnap- 
ping which makes vivid the weird charm of 
the Arizona desert. Mrs. Willsie loves the 
desert and knows how to picture it. 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 








producing end. An oil well may give out 












WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY CATALOG 
Our books can be ordered at any bookshop, but we 
shall be glad to send free for your information our 


beautiful new catalog of many interesting publica- 
tions, if you will sign and send us this coupon. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443-449 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Impartial 
Economical 
Mechanical 
Supervision 


The Servis Recorder gives 
you supervision at all times 
over your delivery and ship- 
ping equipment. 

The Servis Recorder super- 
vision is mechanical—there- 
fore accurate, impartial and 
economical. 

The Servis Recorder tells you 
when the vehicle began and 
stopped work — 

The number of hours it was 
in actual service. 

How much delay there was 
in loading — 

How many stops were made— 
How much time was taken 
for lunch— 

How much overtime, if any, 
was made by the driver. 
Lets you know any unauthor- 
ized use of the vehicle. 
Permits you with certainty to 
lay off vehicles in dull season— 
Raises the standard of efh- 
ciency of your employees— 
The Servis Recorder is self- 
contained. It is not con- 
nected withtherunning gear 
or motor in any way. 

The Servis Recorder works 
equally well on horse wagons, 
motor trucks or sleds. 

It is the one dependable de- 
vice that never fails. 

What the Servis Recorder 
has done—what it will do for 
you—will be gladly told upon 
request. That it will save 
money for you is certain. To 
inquire how will not obligate 
you. 

We invite correspondence. 


The Service Recorder Co. 
2312 East 105th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branches in Twelve Cities 


The Servis Recorder hasbeen adopted 
by more than 75 Railroads for use on 
switching and transfer locomotives. 



















just as a mine may give out. In the same 
way the pipe line companies are specu- 
lative because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is straining every effort to 
get them enough inside the common car- 
rier prison to regulate their rates. But 
the great refining and marketing com- 
panies, such as the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil of New York, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Vacuum Oil, Galena- 
Signal Oil, and possibly the Standard Oil 
of California and the Atlantic Refining 
Company are well worth the permanent 
investor’s attention. 

Take the Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
It pays 2 per cent. regular dividends and 
sells at 380, a net yield of only 5 per cent. 
But an extra dividend of 40 per cent. was 
declared last year, and the company’s 
assets are so vast and various that no one 
can say at what time another extra may not 
come. The New York Company is sell- 
ing at 160. Last year it paid an enormous 
stock dividend and has not yet this year 
paid a cash dividend on its present $75,- 
000,000 stock issue. But rumor has it 
that the company may declare 12 per 
cent. in cash before the year is over. Un- 
questionably both its assets and_ profits 
are fabulously large, the latter probably 
about 20 per cent. even on the increased 
capital. 


The Strength of Good Business 


HROUGH a long period the Stand- 

ard Oil organization has built up a 
system of management which combines an 
infinite capacity for taking pains in trade 
and technical matters, aggressiveness in 
entering new fields and extreme honesty 
and conservatism in financial policy. 
The combination is simply irresistible. 
Remember that none of these companies 
have any bonds whatever, and practically 
no debts of any kind. Only one company 
has preferred stock, and a very small is- 
sue at that. Thus, the investor always 
gets a first lien on the company’s earnings. 
There is no jugglery, no high finance. 
Many corporations have bonds which are 
not bonds, financial subterfuges without 
number. 

The Standard Oil companies have only 
one object, to earn profits for one single 
class of persons—the stockholders. Many 
corporations have thirty or forty differ- 
ent classes of security holders, the inter- 
relations of whose claims is enough to 
drive a manager either dishonest or crazy. 
Coupled with this Standard Oil simplicity 
of corporate structure, which makes for 
internal honesty, is an extreme conserva- 
tism, relatively speaking, in distribution 
of profits. There is always enough cash 
on hand for any possible contingency. 
No Standard Oil Company is caught with 
its clothes off when money is stringent. 
They are never at the mercy of banks. 
They do their own banking. 

Finally it may be observed that at a 
time when bonds and other fixed income 
bearing obligations are suffering because 
a fixed amount of money does not pur- 
chase as much as it formerly did, there is 
a distinct advantage in owning stocks 
upon which there is no limit to dividends, 
except common sense, and especially 
stocks that are the only securities issued 
by companies engaged in a growing busi- 
ness. 

But I can not recommend Standard Oil 
stocks to nervous dyspeptics unless they 


| promise not to read the daily quotations. 
| These are stocks for persons who have 


both the means and the temperament to 
wait. 





It is the aim of the 
publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY to render its read- 
ers who are interested in 
sound investments the 
greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial 
articles, Albert W. Atwood, the 
Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad prin- 
ciples that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of 
securities rather than _ specific 
securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will 
gladly answer, by correspondence, 
any request for information 
regarding specific investment 
securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding 
the rating of securities, the his- 
tory of investment issues, the 
earnings of properties and the 
standing of financial institutions 
and houses will be gladly fur- 
nished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, 
that inquiries deal with matters 
pertaining to investment rather 
than to speculation. The Finan- 
cial Department is edited for 
investors. 


All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Albert W. Atwood, Financial 
Editor, Harper's Weekly, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City. 
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